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PROSPECTUS OF EXPERIMENTS SINCE THE 
DEATH OF PROFESSOR JAMES. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


We begin in this issue of the Journal a summary of the 


incidents in the experiments last year initiated to see if com- 
munication with Professor William James could be estab- 
lished. ‘The Proceedings which contain the results of those 
experiments were already too long to include this summary 
and a summary seemed necessary for general readers, that 
they might not be burdened with the more tedious study of 
the detailed records. ‘This summary begins with that of the 
communications purporting to come from Professor James. 
This. will be followed by summaries of incidents purporting 
to come from Mr. Carroll D. Wright, Mr. Podmore, Dr. 
Richard Hodgson, George Pelham, or G. P., Robert Hyslop, 
a group of my relatives and some incidents related to other 
persons. It will require some months to complete the pub- 
lication of this summary. ‘That is the reason that it could 
not be published in the Proceedings. 

The data represent the work of both Mrs. Smead and Mrs. 
Chenoweth. Some of the incidents serve as a check on any 
suspicion of ordinary explanation by virtue of their being 
cross references. These will be pointed out in their place. 
We have already published some of the work of Mrs. Cheno- 
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weth both in the Journal and in the Proceedings, and it repre- 
sented work with entire strangers and first sittings, so that 
the man who violently craves to object may have the edge 
taken off his sword. We have performed a large number of 
other experiments with Mrs. Chenoweth involving entire 
strangers as the sitters and reckoned with first sittings. I 
did this, however not because of any distrust I had after a 
careful investigation of her character and powers, but because 
a vociferous crowd of self-appointed authorities and sceptics 
manage to get a public hearing where they deserve none, and 
it is necessary to silence that class before advancing to the 
facts. I have no respect for either the methods or the 
opinions of that type and conceded it something-only because 
the public is under the spell of natural illusions regarding 
it. I might ask that type of mind, also, why the matter pur- 
porting to come from Professor James was not better than it 
is when material galore was easily accessible, and such as I 
obtained was either difficult or impossible, much of it im- 
possible of access. All that it is necessary to do is to study 
it critically with any given hypothesis in view and see 
whether it be reasonable to suppose the simple means of 
detective fraud. Mrs. Chenoweth is quite aware, and so 
is Mrs. Smead, that this gauntlet has to be run and they 
remain indifferent to any attempts at scourging. 

Mrs. Smead is a wholly private person and is situated so 
remote from all ordinary channels of information that she 
is especially exempt from suspicion and can boldly challenge 
criticism. Mrs. Chenoweth accepts any challenge which tlie 
sceptic may make and will not apologize—nor will I—for a 
public work which was even more protected from suspicion 
than that of Mrs. Piper before Dr. Hodgson took her under 
his care and protection. I shall not go further in this ex- 
planation of the sources of the facts here published and TI go 
as far as I do only to show that I have taken full account of 
the liabilities to which this work is exposed, and when I add 
that I am not making any effort to convert a sceptic who 
will not trust the results, it will be apparent to any intelligent 
man that it will be the business of the sceptic to do his own 
investigating. I do not admit any real weakness in the facts 
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or the methods involved. I had Mrs. Chenoweth under the 
observation of two persons who acted as detectives in addi- 
tion to the experiments with strangers, and so I can estab- 
lish a claim on more than irresponsible and a priori objec- 
tions. I simply demand an itemized bill of scientific facts in 
support of any objections that the critic may wish to produce. 

The communications purporting to come from Professor 
James are not on the whole very good from the standpoint 
of the sceptic who insists that messages shall be free and 
easy without recognizing that conditions exist which should 
make us wonder that anything supernormal should occur at 
all. I think his messages are not yet as good as those of 
Dr. Hodgson, handicapped as he was by having to communi- 
cate through a medium that knew him intimately for nearly 
twenty years. But there are some individual incidents in the 
communications of Professor James that are excellent. The 
Greek letter Omega is one of the best and so also the inci- 
dent about the “ pink pajamas and black necktie,” both of 
these being cross references. The characteristic messages 
of which there are many can hardly have their value es- 
timated for any but those who knew him personallv. For 
the public much will depend here upon the unbiassed judg- 
ment of the experimenter and the manner in which he dis- 
criminates between the subconscious coloring of the medium 
and the data that exhibit traits of the mind of Professor 
James. Knowing him as I did, I think that very strong cor- 
roborative weight must be given to many small incidents 
or the use of special words, tho I have not always marked 
them in my notes. But here much more will depend on 
what Mrs. Chenoweth knew or could know of Professor 
James, without supposing any fraud on her part. The nat- 
ural assumption would be that Mrs. Chenoweth, not only 
living within a stone’s throw almost of Professor James, but 
also being an intelligent and wide awake woman on social 
and political matters, would know. all about him and have 
read his books. Her own statement of her knowledge makes 
it very slight and I found in some cases that it was wholly 
mistaken. She had in fact very little knowledge of the man. 
Some things that might have been learned casually may have 
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been forgotten. Certainly she was not able to recall them 
if they were. Her own occupations and, life did not bring 
her into the circles which would know much about Professor 
James and like her own class she did not care what scientific 
and other people thought about this subject. They regard 
Philistines as hopelessly benighted and they are more than 
half right. The reader may dismiss the supposition that 
casual knowledge may have seriously influenced the result. 
It certainly could not have influenced most of it and the critic 
may much better rely on the contention of conscious fraud 
as the one calculated to produce difficulty for persons in my 
position. But it is then their duty to make good their sus- 
picions. It is not mine to prove a negative, except as the 
nature of the facts in many cases guarantee that conclusion. 
Besides the impossibility of that supposition with strangers 
as sitters, where the results were most excellent, eliminates 
it from consideration, to say nothing of the assurance that 
Mrs. Chenoweth has high moral ideas of the work itself, far 
superior in that respect to many of the most trusted psychics 
of the respectable classes. 

I make these statements only in deference to the diffi- 
culties of that class of people who have been educated to 
believe that there is a thousandfold more fraud than is the 
fact. There is much self-delusion and much hysteria, but less 
plain fraud than is supposed. Often too there is mixture of 
fraud and the genuine and there is perhaps more in which 
the phenomena resemble fraud but which is an interfusion 
either of subconscious and conscious action or an interfusion 
of the subject’s and a transcendental cause and this is true re- 
gardless of the question whether the transcendental is spirit- 
istic or telepathic. On account of these facts I regard the 
whole subject lying outside the pale of the layman and the 
conjurer and I would not condescend to discuss fraud but 
for the fact that I wish to show merely that I have taken that 
view into account when making up my mind as to the mean- 
ing of the facts. We must always remember, too, that the 
cross references with Mrs. Smead are the best protection of 


the case from suspicion.. Any theory must take those into 
account. 
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With the position which I take in the case the most 
important circumstance in estimating the nature of the phe- 
nomena is the peculiar method by which I obtained my best 
facts inthe record. The superficial reader would not observe 
the interesting psychological features of the case. Ever since 
I began experimenting with Mrs. Chenoweth three years 
ago there has been an effort on the part of the controls or 
group of controls, with which Dr. Hodgson, George Pelham 
and several others are apparently connected, to produce the 
phenomena after the method of Mrs. Piper’s mediumship. 
This was more or less direct influence by the communicator 
on the automatic writing. Even in the Piper case the 
control, Rector, was more or less the intermediary in 
the communications. Apparently no one could communi- 
cate without his intervention. The messages were al- 
ways colored by the personality of Rector and we may 
hold any theory we please regarding him. In the case 
of Mrs. Chenoweth, her ordinary work is under the 
control of a little Indian and the trance is a very light 
one, and the communications are oral. But when the 
Imperator group with Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Myers and George 
Pelham began to show their influence after Dr. Hodgson’s 
death, the whole modus operandi of the work changed. They 
soon developed a deeper trance and began automatic writing, 
completely reproducing the methods used with Mrs. Piper. 
This was kept up for three years, or nearly this period. It 
was the method employed in nearly all the communications 
of Professor James. He seemed to be directly controlling 
the writing. There was not the apparent intervention of the 
control as in the influence of Rector with Mrs. Piper. The 
handwriting of each communicator, tho having technical re- 
semblances to that of Mrs. Chenoweth, always differed with 
that of other communicators. If there was any such in- 
termediary as Rector in the Piper case he or she is not so 
apparent in the case of Mrs. Chenoweth when the automatic 
writing is done. 
The communications from Carroll D. Wright have one 
unique feature. Those in the automatic writing at first 
seemed untrue or unrecognizable by the family and the ones 
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most important, if they had been verifiable, seemed to be 
false. As some of them were true, but insufficient to prove 
his identity to the sceptic, I hit upon the plan of testing the 
matter in another way. I got into communication with his 
living and married daughter who was willing to take some 
sittings. I arranged for these to be taken under the Star- 
light control and without any hint to Mrs. Chenoweth of 
my purpose or the relation of the sitter to the experiments 
I was personally conducting. ‘The dates were at times not 
connected with my work and the sittings seemed to Mrs. 
Chenoweth to be merely arrangements such as I often make 
for friends who wish to take sittings and in which no mention 
is made of my affairs or doings. I, of course, remained away 
and indifferent to the matter. There were four of these 
sittings and Mr. Wright was the communicator, becoming 
better in the communications as the sittings proceeded. A 
number of the incidents mentioned in the automatic writing 
were repeated and expanded in the sittings of the daughter 
until they were recognized, and thus greatly strengthened 
the results of my own experiments. These sittings are sum- 
marized in the Journal, but are too long to publish in detail 
in the Proceedings. ‘They are unusually rich in details af- 
fecting the personal identity of Mr. Wright, and it was 
noticeable that G. P. was mentioned as present and in fact 
the group connected with my sittings seemed to be aware of 
the plan which I had carried out, as it was mentioned and 
approved in a later sitting with automatic writing. The 
main point of them is that the same personality and the same 
incidents come as in my own, and the whole affair takes on 
the form of a rational appreciation of the situation. The 
communications by Starlight are among the best she has 
given and the chief interest in them is that they are so su- 
perior in detail and specific character as well as quantity to 
any that were given by Professor James. The importance 
of this lies in the fact that Mrs. Chenoweth knew less and 
had less opportunity to know as much about Mr. Wright 
than about Professor James, while the latter appears as the 
poorer communicator and the former the better, a fact that 
should not be true on the supposition of normal knowledge 
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about Professor James and the opportunities to acquire 
it. 

When Professor James purported to communicate he 
always resorted to the automatic writing, except as occa- 
sional messages came through Subliminal II, and once or 
twice he tried the “ mental picture’ method through one of 
the controls and failed. ‘We must remember that the work 
of the little Indian control Starlight, is always by “ mental 
pictures”. \What they are we need not explain at present. 
This will come up later for description. But it seems that 
this deeper trance and automatic writing were developed by 
the Hodgson group of friends for the very purpose of making 
themselves independent of this symbolic method. Hence 
when Professor James appeared on the scene he found the 
Piper method in vogue. He was kept at this for some 
months with only one or two interruptions by Jennie P. or 
Whirlwind to try mental pictures through her control. But 
in this he failed and it was interesting to remark that he said 
through Mrs. Smead that he could not succeed with this 
mental process through “the other light *’ which I took to 
refer to Mrs. Chenoweth. 

But before this was said a remarkable phenomenon had 
taken place with Mrs. Chenoweth. The whole method of 
control had suddenly changed. Apparently it was due to the 
discovery that Professor James was not succeeding and pos- 
sibly could not succeed in proving his identity in any better 
manner than Dr. Hodgson. It is possible that other and mere- 
ly casual circumstances gave rise to the discovery of a better 
method of getting evidence. Of that I am not sure. All 
that I know is that the method was suddenly changed and 
that it involved the dropping of Professor James and the 
substitution of my father and a group of relatives to redeem 
the situation. Apparently conscious that Professor James 
was not doing well, the controls hit upon the plan of “ mental 
pictures” under double control. This involved the simul- 
taneous action of Jennie P. and George Pelham. They were 
to drive tandem, as Jennie P. expressed it. The consequence 
of this policy was that the results greatly improved. I shall 
briefly explain the process. 
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The Starlight control had always claimed to get her 
messages in pictures, very much as Phinuit had explained 
in the Piper case. These pictures were the subject of inter- 
pretation often, if not always, and sometimes were purely 
symbolical. But when the direct method of communicating 
was used in the automatic writing this appearance of mental 
pictures vanished and the messages apparently came as if 
the communicator was writing them and not employing any 
picture or symbolical method for getting them through. It 
may be that this supposedly direct method involved the use 
of one’s own mental pictures without intermediation and 
hence their direct action on the organism of the psychic, just 
as our own thoughts have some sort of direct point of ac- 
tion in our own expression of them. But whether so or not 
makes no difference in the appearance of the affair. All 
that we know is that the process of apparently direct com- 
munication has a totally different psychological appearance 
from that of sending messages by mental pictures. But 
when the apparently direct method of communicating failed 
Jennie P. or G. P. would take the place of the communicator 
and send his or her messages indirectly and apparently des- 
cribed what they saw. It was a modification of the Star- 
light process, involving automatic writing instead of speech, 
and cutting out a larger percentage of subliminal influence 
on the result. But on the failure of Professor James to fur- 
nish material for identity to the amount desired or expected 
they suddenly hit upon the plan indicated, one entirely new 
to the work of Mrs. Chenoweth. Instead of either of them 
acting as control alone they found in some way—how no one 
knows—that if both acted as controls simultaneously they 
could give better results. Hence Jennie P. received the 
“mental pictures’ and sent them to G. P. who controlled 
the automatic writing. 

This process can be represented in the picture of a com- 
municator simply thinking and his thoughts “ become visible 
or audible” to Jennie P., and she hands them on in pictures 
to G. P. who transmits them by writing, simply describing 
them as he would a physical scene. The consequence of this 
division of labor was that the communicators were changed 
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and the results became far superior to what they had pre- 
viously been. My father was the one first tried with it and 
he proved to be so good a communicator by it that they kept 
him and his group of friends and relatives at it for several 
months with the consequence that a body of evidence was 
obtained that will rarely have its equal. Professor James 
appeared in this period but once or twice and even then with 
the automatic writing, but without important result. 

The peculiarity of this method must not be forgotten in 
reading the incidents. The reader should remark their des- 
criptive character and the appearance of apparitions in all 
ofthem. ‘Their significance in the study of apparitions ought 
to be apparent and will be taken up in a moment for some 
extended consideration. At present I wish only to remark 
their typical character in the phenomena of mediumship. 
They were noticeable in the subliminal recoveries of Mrs. 
Piper, tho not always taking there the descriptive nature of 
statements by a control. They were objects in the vision 
of Mrs. Piper’s subliminal. The same occur here in the sub- 
liminal of Mrs. Chenoweth, both bef re and after the trance 
for automatic writing. There is, of course, this difference. 
[In the subliminal work there is no appearance of a control, 
and hence nothing like impersonation. In the regular work of 
the trance there is no apparent objective vision on the part 
of the subliminal, but it is represented as the observation of 
the control and the description is of apparent objects. In fact, 
the apparent objects may be called telepathic hallucinations 
produced by the communicator first in the mind of Jennie 
P., then transmitted to that of G. P. and possibly repeated in 
the subliminal of Mrs. Chenoweth, tho without introspective 
capacity to treat them as objects of her own mind, but rather 
as automatic products of it. 

But a most interesting circumstance is the peculiarity of 
the handwriting under this double control. It is a fusion 
of that of Jennie P. and G. P., with the distinctive character- 
istics of that of Mrs. Chenoweth in her normal state; at the 
same time. The various communicators through Mrs. 
Chenoweth, when they apparently communicate directly by 
writing, show different types of handwriting, tho all of it 
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shows the technical points of identity in the writing of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. But these would not be noticed without careful 
observation. Jennie P’s hand writing is a very scrawlly one 
and difficult to read. G. P’s is much more easily read and 
shows constant characteristics. It has no resemblance to 
Jennie P.’s, except such as identify it with that of Mrs, Cheno- 
weth. But superficial observation would not reveal its like- 
ness to hers. However, when the two began to write “ tan- 
dem ”’, as Jennie P. called it, the writing was a fusion of both 
of them. ‘The characteristics of both of them were clearly 
perceptible. If one began the writing and the other came in 
later the change to the common characteristics would be 
noticeable at once. At times I have observed more resem- 
blance to one than the other, but as time went on the resem- 
blance would be more like that of Jennie P’s. This was es- 
pecially true toward the end of the sittings when the energy 
was decreasing. But it showed remarkable variations that 
evidently reflected the degree of influence exercised by each 
personality. The psychological character of the messages 
also showed the same fusion of style and personality, and 
also still reflecting the influence of Mrs. Chenoweth’s sub- 
liminal. These characteristics, perhaps, would not be dis- 
coverable by superficial reading and might require long ac- 
quaintance with the phenomena to see them. But they are 
there nevertheless. 

The importance of this “ mental picture ’’ method of com- 
municating for the study and explanation of apparitions can 
hardly be over-estimated. One of the perplexities in appari- 
tions has been the phenomena of “spirit clothes”. It was 
inconceivable, or at least all but this, that spirits should have 
the same clothes that they had worn in life, and this forty 
vears after death! All the absurdities of the earthly exist- 
ence were personified in the spiritual, and one could not ac- 
cept the spiritistic theory without supposing that it either 
carried with it a belief in clothes like the earthly life or some 
condition that seemed to duplicate them. But this “ mental 
picture” method explains ‘all the phenomena very easily. 
Let me take a few examples that illustrate the process and 
the relation of it to apparitions. 
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My father had mentioned his gun and I took the op- 
portunity to ask what he shot with it. I had in mind beeves, 
rabbits, and hogs, especially the latter, as this was every fall. 
It was toward the close of a sitting. Foxes, wolves, hawks 
and eagles were mentioned. All this was false, but I did not 
correct it, knowing that the end of the sitting was near. 
The next morning the subliminal began with a vision of a 
lot of pigs and on my saying that I understood it in reply 
to the query if it meant anything, the description went on 
and gave a minute account of a slaughtering scene very fa- 
miliar in my early life and saying that this was what the gun 
was used for. But the most interesting feature of the phe- 
nomenon was the psychic’s repulsion toward the scenes say- 
ing she did not like to see things like that in heaven. But 
in a moment the vision vanished and she exclaimed: “ Oh 
now it is lovely.” This indicated that it was not a reality 
that was before her mind, tho in the trance, itself a dream 
state, she naturally took it for reality, just as we do our dream 
images. The scene, in fact, was only a telepathic hallucina- 
tion produced by the thoughts of the dead. 

The same fact was still more clearly indicated by an 
apparition of my grandmother when my father was com- 
municating. He was referring to his mother and describing 
her and the room and furniture in it, in which she lived in 
my own home. She was described as a very wrinkled woman 
and small, which she was, being skin and bones when she 
died. All the things in the room appeared as pictures in the 
scene. In the midst of it, however, the medium remarked 
that my grandmother was standing by and smiling, no in- 
timation being made that she was the same as the apparition 
described by my father. If my father had not been known 
to be the communicator I would have had only the picture 
of my grandmother and the scenes apparently described by 
herself, and she would have seemed to have transmitted the 
picture of herself. But as it was my father that was trans- 
mitting his memories the pictures of the furniture and other 
objects in the room, being his own memories, were on a par 
with that of his mother, or rather the picture of her was on 
on a par with those of the other objects, and not the product 
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of her mind. They were the thoughts of my father trans- 
formed into visible forms in the process of transmission. 

The important point in the facts is that what seems to-be 
a real object is not this at all, tho it attests a reality in con- 
nection with it. The apparition is thus not produced by the 
thing that appears, but by another. A fertiwm quid is in- 
volved and that another person or ching than the apparent 
one. This once granted as the explanation it suggests that 
apparitions are not caused by the persons appearing, but by 
some one whose memories or perceptions of the persons ap- 
pearing become telepathic hallucinations. In the case of ap- 
paritions of the dying we rarely, if ever, have evidence that 
the dying person is thinking either of himself or the friend 
who gets the apparition of him. But we have a phenomenon 
exactly like that which occurs in mediumistic experiments 
when the alleged dead act as observers of physical events or 
objects and report them as apparitions. The tertium quid 
is here the dead and the agent is not the dying person. We 
have all along assumed that apparitions were caused by the 
person appearing, but the phenomena recorded in this series 
of experiments throw such light upon the processes involved 
that the most likely thing is their affiliation with the “ men- 
tal pictures’ of these experiments in which another party 
must be involved. This would also apply to apparitions of 
the living, which we have been accustomed to refer to the 
mind of the person appearing. 

The key to this tertium quid will be the phenomena in 
mediumistic cases in which the communicator supplies infor- 
mation regarding physical facts which he did not know in life. 
I refer to the description of places and persons which the 
sitter does not know but which represent events present or 
past connected with the main facts to be discussed. For in- 
stance, with a view to identifying a given person living the 
communicator describes his home or his office correctly. 
enough and with sufficient detail to make supernormal know- 
ledge certain, and it represents facts present or past which 
the alleged communicator never knew. These facts are as- 
sociated with facts of the communicator’s own past which 
sitter and psychic do not know. All appear in the form of 
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‘mental pictures”, persons and objects alike. The unity 
of them lies in their character and the evidence of post-ter- 
rene knowledge. There is no unity in them when referred to 
the mind of the living, so that the process of ascertaining and 
communicating the facts is so connected with the dead as to 
involve them in the process making the dead the tertium quid 
in the phenomena, not rationally explicable by living con- 
nections. In this way the whole mass of facts becomes 
unified in one general process and this everlasting foolish 
talk about special “faculties”? is thrown out of court. A 
single process lies at the foundations of the phenomena and 
that of a mind or minds that are or have been spectators 
of the facts. The living and their energy may always be in- 
volved, but in some cases at least the third party is repre- 
sented by the dead and no one knows what limits to assign 
to their intervention. 

The most important explanatory facts in the record can- 
not be presented in this summary. They pertain to the pro- 
cess of communicating and are not of themselves evidential, 
tho they hardly fall very much short of this. But some ac- 
count of them must be given here that readers may the better 
understand the limitations of the evidential incidents. I 
refer to the conditions which cause errors and confusions in 
the communications. 

Readers of the Proceedings will remember the theory 
which Dr. Hodgson advanced and which I defended for a 
long time, namely, that the communicators had to be in some 
abnormal mental condition like sleep or a trance in order to 
communicate and that this condition explained the fragmen- 
tary and confused character of the messages and also the mis- 
takes made by the communicator. This theory was first 
suggested by George Pelham through Mrs. Piper to Dr. 
Hodgson when the latter was living and the former deceased. 
Many things have occurred since that time to suggest modi- 
fication of the view, but it still has the merit of making in- 
telligible the confusion and mistakes of the communicators. 
I have discussed in the Journal the facts which suggested a 
modification or abandonment of the theory (Vol. V, pp. 159- 
170),.and in the Proceedings also Vol. IV, pp. 238-336), and I 
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shall not go into those questions again. It was in the exper- 
iments with Mrs. Chenoweth, since the death of Professor 
James, that the most important facts modifying its applica- 
tion were obtained. I can only briefly notice them here. 
They are discussed at length in the Proceedings (Vol. VI, pp. 
51-92), and readers must be referred to them for a full under- 
standing of the matter. All that I can do here is to outline 
the new point of view and that only for the purpose of en- 
abling the reader the better to understand the peculiar char- 
acter of the messages and their limitations, as well as the 
difference between communicators. 

Through Mrs. Piper, George Pelham made statements 
that suggested to Dr. Hodgson a way out of many perplex- 
ities. He said: 

“You to us are more like as we understand sleep, you 
look shut up in prison and in order for us to get into com- 
munication with you, we have to enter into your sphere, as 
one like yourself asleep. This is just why we make mis- 
takes, or get confused and muddled, so to put it, H.” 

It was from this passage that Dr. Hodgson and myself 
took the keynote of the theory, confirmed by the psycho- 
logical evidence of the records, which we defended so long. 
It was tried and found to explain many things, such as the 
fragmentary nature of the messages, the sudden and abrupt 
manner of passing from one incident to another wholly un- 
related to it, the mistakes and confusions, the apparent 
amnesia and various other features of the phenomena. The 
experiments of Mr. Dorr, however, on which we commented 
in the Journal (Vol. V, pp. 161-170) in which he read a pas- 
sage from a classical author to Mr. Myers purporting to 
communicate and received relevant answers which showed 
a more rational condition of mind than the theory presup- 
posed, tended to shake this theory somewhat and I could only 
call attention to some incidents tending to confirm it never- 
theless, tho not feeling assured that it was so general as I 
had previously supposed. Before the death of Professor 
James I had discussed this hypothesis of the dream state with 
him and he understood it, but was reluctant to attach as much 
weight to it as I did. When he came to communicate and 
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when I obtained a suitable opportunity, I asked him what 
about the trance. His reply was that he was not in a trance 
and that we had been taught this view by Imperator through 
Mrs. Piper, which was true and not known by Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, but that he was not in a trance here, admitting, how- 
ever, that it might be true in some cases, but not true of him 
in the Chenoweth work. Previously, as already mentioned 
in an earlier report (Proceedings Vol. 1V p. 777), Dr. Hodgson 
had struggled to get at me and disavow his views, saying 
that he had changed them since his death. Accepting the 
statement of Professor James through the same source as 
suggestive, I had to see what more would occur. Professor 
James tried to explain the cause of the phenomena which 
had given rise to the theory, but he did not succeed in mak- 
ing it clear, or even suggesting what he meant, and I only 
learned what he probably meant when George Pelham 
cleared it up later. Dr. Hodgson tried it and I did not catch 
his meaning until George Pelham made it clear. The state- 
ment that we could not inhibit the transmission of our 
thoughts when communicating was an illuminating one by 
Dr. Hodgson, but it did not receive this interpretation until 
later. It was George Pelham that made it clear. 

In a passage to which he devoted his energies for making 
this matter clear he said that, if all my thoughts, central and 
marginal, become visible or audible to a friend in conversa- 
tion with me, I would be thought wandering in my mind. 
He went on to say that they, the minds of communicating 
spirits act the same as do ours, but that their thoughts be- 
come visible or audible to us, or to the control, and hence 
much or everything depends on the judicious discretion of 
the control as to what shall be communicated.. The whole 
mass of thoughts, central and marginal, of the communi- 
cator is transmitted to the control and possibly the most 
vivid, the most persistent or the most frequently repeated 
images are the ones chosen for transmission. We must re- 
member the “mental picture’? method which I have des- 
cribed above in the process of explaining the communications. 
These pictures come to the control and she or he hands them 
on through the mind of the psychic. The fleeting and tran- 
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sient pictures are discarded as not intended and those that 
linger in consciousness or are especially vivid and hang nat- 
urally together are sent. If any communicator comes who 
cannot control the stream of memories rationally, but wan- 
ders rapidly from image to image and shows no coherent 
system of associations, he will become a poor communicator 
and the facts will be confused or erroneous, as the case may 
be. ‘The communicator that can concentrate on certain 
memories and hold them there, letting the marginal associ- 
ates pass rapidly away, will succeed best in getting proof of 
identity through. 

This conception of the process coincides with the con- 
stant assertion made through both Mrs. Piper and Mrs. 
Chenoweth and perhaps other psychics that it is the limita- 
tions of the medium that affect the results more than the 
mental condition of the communicator. While I still think 
that this new point of view and conception of the process 
does not remove the possibility of something like a dream 
state in the communicator in some cases, it does indicate 
that we have not described that state rightly in calling it 
a trance or dream state as we understand that condition. 
The statements of George Pelham about the living mind 
when conversing represents an identity between the waking 
and dream life, in so far as mental functioning is concerned. 
In normal life we conceive and represent them as very dif- 
frent, one rational and the other irrational. But the facts 
are, that the rationality of the normal life is limited to the 
mental incidents whose transmission in conversation we con- 
trol. We inhibit the marginal and irrelevant thoughts, but 
they are there all the same, and the total mass of conscious 
incidents are as chaotic and mosaic as can be our dreams, 
and on their margin hangs a large number of subconscious 
data. In the dream life it is only the margin of the whole 
which comes to normal consciousness. But more is there. 
Compare with this what Sally Beauchamp says in regard to 
one of the personalities in the case of Dr. Prince whom Dr. 
Prince asked to tell her dreams. She did so and Sally told 
the same and more and was surprised to learn that the other 
personality had not told more, saying that she, Sally, could 
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not tell the difference between what was told and what was 
not told. This identity between the normal and the dream 
life becomes a most important fact in understanding the pro- 
cess of communicating when, as remarked by Dr. Hodgson, 
the communicator cannot inhibit the transmission of his 
thoughts. We may now see that the statement of George 
Pelham made through Mrs. Piper, saying that the spirit was 
in a state like our sleep, was only a fragmentary report of 
what he meant and that this new and fuller account of the 
process not only consists with the earlier one and throws 
light upon its real meaning, but makes the whole matter 
clear for certain types of mediumship. It may not explain 
all of them, or explain the difficulties encountered in direct, 
or apparently direct, communication, but it does remove 
many a perplexity from the problem while it also explains 
the constant recurrence of picture and descriptive visions 
in mediumship. We know that mediums constantly describe 
things as if they saw them and this is quite intelligible on 
the theory of telepathic hallucinations produced by the com- 
municator. The fragmentary character of the messages be- 
comes intelligible from the rapid passing of mental images 
before the minds of both communicator and control, as well 
as the mind of the psychic. Irrelevant incidents become in- 
telligible in the likelihood of a disparity between the mental 
processes of communicator and the limitations under which 
they must be communicated. We ourselves think more 
rapidly than we can express our thoughts. and we hold the 
mind to its work to express what we desire. A communi- 
cator cannot prevent his thoughts from being transmitted, 
but he may concentrate attention sufficiently either to partly 
inhibit the influence of others, or failing that, to enable the 
control to inhibit them from passage. This will make the 
difference between a good and a bad communicator. Be- 
sides this the process explains a peculiar phenomenon in the 
work of Phinuit in the Piper case. Frequently Phinuit would 
tella sitter to-day what he should have told a sitter yesterday 
or last week. What had been communicated to him en masse 
before remained in his memory to come up later, and in the 
automatic or echolalic conditions of Mrs. Piper’s subliminal 
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these irrelevant incidents came through. There are perhaps 
other features of the communications made intelligible, but I 
shall not dwell upon them here. The main point is to call 
attention to a process which greatly simplifies an apparently 
complex problem, tho the process is more complex than the 
problem seems to be. 

I may give a picture of this process so that readers may 
keep it in mind when reading the records which he will find 
to be descriptive of scenes, and not direct communication. 
We have the communicator, the two controls and the psychic 
besides the sitter, in this case the last being myself. The 
communicator simply stands and thinks. His thoughts, both 
central and marginal become more or less clearly visible or 
audible to the control, Jennie P. She transmits these “ men- 
tal pictures ” to G. P., George Pelham, and he describes them. 
They probably appear also as pictures to the subconscious- 
ness of the psychic, Mrs. Chenoweth, and are transmitted 
through her organism as a “ machine”, as it was called in 
the Piper case. In this situation much depends upon the 
ability of the controls both to sustain a proper poise in the 
process of communication, and to select judiciously the pic- 
tures which will signify the communicator’s intention and 
to interpret their meaning often. They are probably sym- 
bolic in many instances and their meaning has to be found 
out by the control. In any case the limitations of com- 
munication are perfectly evident under such a conception of 
it. Memories that cannot be represented in visual or auditory 
imagery will encounter difficulty in getting through and other 
methods will have to be employed in transmitting them. 
What these are we do not yet know. 

The direct method of communicating represent in auto- 
matic writing by the communicator does not manifest, super- 
ficially at least, the presence of such “ mental pictures ”. 
They may be there and the selectiveness may be an automatic 
result of the intensity of the thought in the communicator’s 
mind. In any case a difficulty will be found in getting these 
thoughts adequately impressed on the organism, the neural 
basis of expression, by the communicator. Whether “ pic- 
ture’ methods are involved may or may not be true. But 
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it is certain that the question of transmission is somewhat 
different from what it is by the hypothesis of telepathic hal- 
lucinations. It may be exactly the same as in living beings, 
just as the communicators usually represent it to be. They 
say it is the same and that only practice will enable a com- 
municator to do it as in life. 

Only one thing more needs to be remarked and this is the 
unity between mediumistic phenomena and apparitions of 
the living, the dying and the dead, which is established by 
this process of “ mental pictures” or telepathic phantasms 
as the means of communication. I have already shown how 
it explains apparitions and introduces a ftertiwm quid into the 
process. All that I need remark here is the unity between 
two things hitherto supposedly distinct. We have only to 
unify mediumistic phenomena and telepathy, on the one 
hand, and premonition and mediumistic phenomena, on the 
other, to find a general process at the basis of all psychic 
phenomena. 

With this explanation of the process involved in the 
delivery of the incidents which make up the series of records 
to follow I may leave the matter with readers. The primary 
object of the articles is to summarize the incidents of the 
detailed report published in the Proceedings so that readers 
who might find the longer account too tedious may obtain 
a sufficient conception of the phenomena to realize their im-. 
portance. For those who wish to understand the matrix in 
which the incidents are cast the detailed Proceedings must be 
consulted. Many would not understand them because they 
are too much inclined to think that the messages are all 
from the spirit or none of them. Such will understand the 
summary better than the detailed report containing the sub- 
liminal matrix in which they are imbedded. But the scien- 
tific man must understand that the phenomena on which the 
spiritistic hypothesis is based represent a subconscious mind 
coloring and transmitting through its molds the transcen- 
dental information which comes in fragments and has to be 
intromitted into a mass of subliminal coloring, and perhaps 
also through similar coloring from the controls. 

It will be the intention of the writer to regard the prob- 
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lem of personal identity sufficiently solved for intelligent 
people and not to make any further concessions to the sceptic 
who merely seeks to destroy. There are problems enough 
still before us, but they are not problems of identity. I 
do not intend to treat the telepathic hypothesis as having any 
title to consideration of any sort. Those who delude them- 
selves with it may be allowed to live on in their madhouse, 
and we do not think we have any further obligations to them 
if they refuse our treatment. That hypothesis is the resort 
of people who are afflicted with intellectual paralysis and who 
have allowed their imagination to act so long that they mis- 
take a conceivable mental picture for a fact, without realiz- 
ing responsibilitites for evidence. ‘The time was when that 
theory could be tolerated, but that was before it could be 
defined and before the facts had accumulated which involve 
stretching it to such an extent that it strains credulity far 
more to believe it possible, to say nothing of believing it a 
fact, than it does to believe in spirits. Hence I shall not re- 
gard it as an alternative in the problem. Fraud is a more 
plausible explanation and I have constantly kept that view in 
mind when examining the facts, and while I have looked at 
telepathy when weighing a fact, I have not considered it 
as a serious possibility in the case. Fraud has natural conceiv- 
abilities which telepathy as stretched by some people has not 
and I give it short shrift. 

The real difficulty in the problem is not the belief that 
spirits are responsible for the evidential matter, but how to 
explain the complex process involved in the phenomena. 
Many people, lay and scientific, remain sceptical because they 
cannot understand the process and form a clear conception of 
the various incidents in the mode of communication. They 
wish to know about it much as they actually know about or- 
dinary sense perception. When we “explain” vision or 
visual perception of objects we say that vibrations are com- 
municated from the object to the retina of the eye where. 
through refraction of the rays of light in a covex lens, an 
image is formed on the retina and then by molecular action 
through the optic nerve we see the object. The perception 
seems intelligible to us because we can name a complicated 
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set of processes involved and always acting toward that end. 
But the fact is we have no better “ explanation ” in it in this 
way than we should have in the old Greek philosophies which 
knew nothing about the luminous vibrations and retinal 
images. What we knew all along was that we saw, and it 
took time and much scientific investigation to reveal the 
various complex processes involved in the result. It should 
be the same with the spiritistic theory. The evidence that 
spirits exist may be entirely satisfactory while the evidence 
that the whole process is intelligible and explicable may be 
very imperfect. Those who question the spiritistic hypoth- 
esis too often demand that we be able to explain how they 
communicate rather than prove that they communicate. The 
fact is, however, that these are two wholly distinct problems. 
[t will not require much evidence that spirits communicate 
after we have eliminated fraud from the phenomena. The 
elimination of telepathy is much easier than that of fraud. 
But it is not easy to make the process intelligible. That 
problem has not yet been entirely solved and it may take us 
still a long time to collect the data that will entirely explain 
it. But when normal explanations of the facts have been ex- 
cluded it does not require many facts to prove personal 
identity. We may find difficulty in excluding impersonation 
on the part of spiritual entities which are not the persons 
they claim to be. But if the process of communicating 
which I have elaborated in this article and in the Introduction 
to the Proceedings be correct there is an easy way to eliminate 
spirit impersonation. Of course spirit impersonation is based 
on the acceptance of the spiritistic hypothesis and would 
differ from the view defended in this discussion only in regard 
to the persons communicating. But the scientific man can- 
not admit impersonation until he has admitted the spiritistic 
hypothesis and he cannot admit this hypothesis until per- 
sonal identity is proved, and the only identity he can admit 
is that of specific human beings. He must first believe in 
identity of these persons before he can take up impersonation, 
and this last will be wholly subordinate to the former. Im- 
personation gives me no theoretical trouble and with the pro- 
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cess of communicating made clear the evidential aspect of 
it will give me no trouble. 

It is the organic unity of the facts with the thousand 
shades and niceties of psychological incident and play that 
tells the story. A student who critically studies the facts 
will find them conforming to the psychological laws that 
would prevail with a living consciousness surviving in another 
environment and he would not imagine for a moment that 
any of the hypotheses which an unintelligent scepticism likes 
to indulge will fit an organic whole which has maintained its 
consistency in all the varieties of human experiences through- 
out the history of the race. The slightest constructive in- 
telligence will realize that no other theory has any standing 
whatever. Respectability may avail to make destructive 
work more acceptable to the salaried class, but it will not take 
the place of scientific explanations. The same class held out 
against evolution, which would have had a harder task if 
it had been obliged to make its way as a defence of religion 
than as an antagonist of it. It was the sceptical tendency of 
the day and the advantage which it gave to the sceptic in 
his opposition to orthodox religion that made evolution easier 
of belief or more readily acceptable. The spiritistic hypoth- 
esis tends to support the religious view of the cosmos and 
to fly in the face of the materialism on which science has been 
so long based and hence it meets the opposition of science 
where evolution had its support. But the tendencies of 
physical science have opened such a fairy world of ether 
with its ions and electrons that it is robbed of half its sting 
against spiritistic hypotheses. 
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SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTS SINCE THE DEATH 
OF PROFESSOR JAMES. 


By James H. Hyslop. 
I. Professor William James. 


The present summary regarding Professor James deals 
only with the problem of personal identity in its more ap- 
parent and scientific form. I am not discussing either the 
detailed record which we publish in the Proceedings or the 
alleged messages that may show intellectual characteristics 
of him, but the little incidents which came with the avowed 
purpose of illustrating and proving his personal identity. 
There are many statements in the detailed record which 
those who knew him well would recognize as characteristic, 
no matter what theory they advance to explain them. But 
I do not bring these forward in this summary. We have here 
to do only with the little trivial incidents which may be 
quoted as either impossible of normal acquisition or as im- 
probably so obtained. In other words, the question in this 
summary is whether Professor James has adequately proved 
his personal identity. With the theories of telepathy, on the 
one hand, and of impersonation, on the other, out of the 
way I think he has proved it. But it is not necessary to urge 
this view of the matter. Readers may have their own expla- 
nations, and all that I shall ask of them is that they shall dis- 
tinguish between problems when estimating the evidence. 
If they believe in‘unlimited telepathy—which I do not be- 
lieve—they will not find the proof as extensive as they de- 
sire, but it is then their duty to convince the scientific man 
that there is any such telepathy as they assume. If they be- 
lieve in impersonation by non-human or “ evil” spirits, they 
must remember that they assume a spiritistic position with- 
out any evidence at all either of identity or independent 
agents, for which I assert that there is no evidence whatever 
apart from the facts which illustrate the personal identity of 
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deceased persons we know to have once existed in the body. 
For any other alternatives which the critic may prefer to en- 
tertain I shall only ask for the evidence. I have taken the 
pains to protect the source of them from suspicion regarding 
any ordinary explanation and shall not waste time or discus- 
sion on them. 


1. Incidents of Mrs. Smead. 


Professor James died on August 26th, 1910. On the 
next day, the 27th, Mrs. Smead, living far in one of the 
southern states in the mountains, 13 miles from a railway 
and before any newspaper or other news could reach the 
place, had an apparition of a man with a long black gown. 
He was not recognized, she never having seen a picture of 
Professor James. On the following Tuesday, \ugust 30th, 
she learned accidentally that Professor James was dead. 
The Baltimore paper which gave an account of it had reached 
the mountain village and Mrs. Smead’s son casually remarked 
to his mother that Professor James was dead. Mr. Smead, 
who arrived home that day, burned the paper before Mrs. 
Smead, who never reads it, had an opportunity to read it. 
Some time later she was shown a picture of Professor James 
and recognized it as identical with the apparition. This inci- 
dent, and indeed the interest of the whole phenomenon, 
would have been better had Mrs. Smead not known of Pro- 
fessor James’ death at all. 

On August 31st Mr. Smead held a sitting, but nothing 
whatever occurred to even suggest that Professor James was 
present. Another sitting was held on September Ist and al- 
most immediately an attempt was made: to give the Greek 
letter Omega which succeeded at the second attempt. The 
meaning of this was not apparent either then or later until 
I got the same letter through Mrs. Chenoweth as the sign of 
Professor James. It might have signified, as this letter does 
in literature, the last person to have come to that side, but 
no indication of this meaning was given. 

There was some further stumbling about with Greek 
letters, reference to a college sign, where he died, but nothing 
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evidential. On September 2nd another trial was made and 
an allusion was made to an elm said to be near Professor 
James’ “earth home’. Inquiry proved that this was true 
of his Cambridge home, a fact which the Smeads did not 
know and could not have known: In the meantime I had 
promptly made arrangements to have some sittings. The 
first was on September 12th. 

There was no attempt at first to present Professor James. 
My wife purported to communicate and referred apparently 
to a deceased brother. She was followed by my father for 
a few moments and then came a change of control and Dr. 
Hodgson came to the helm, reporting the presence of Pro- 
fessor James and Mr. Myers. A statement was made that 
they had tried to appear “at the lady over there”, a wavy 
line being drawn to signify the ocean, as is usual with Mrs. 
Smead, and apparently referring to Mrs. Verrall. Many 
months later I learned from England that on this very date 
some hours previous to my sitting Mrs. Verrall had a dream 
in which she thought Professor James was trying to com- 
imunicate and that she had made a record of the dream. The 
incident is referred to later. Cf. p. 320. 

The next day there was a number of pertinent allusions 
which did not reach the rank of good evidence, but consider- 
ing that Mrs. Smead knew absolutely nothing of Professor 
James and his habits of thought they were interesting. One 
allusion was to his wanting to believe and that he believed 
“only partially”. Reference to the religious aspect of it 
was also significant. Also there was an interesting remark 
about having told Dr. Hodgson of his failure to prove his 
identity, which was characteristic sentiment, tho not eviden- 
tial. ‘There is some trace of the desire to communicate de- 
liberately, as he actually did through Mrs. Chenoweth, and 
showing the natural marks of probable resolutions from un- 
derstanding something of the complications and conditions 
prevailing with the work of Mrs. Piper with which he was 
familiar before death. A pertinent reference was made to 
the difference between himself and Mr. Myers, saying that 
the latter had written poetry and that he himself had not. 
This was true and the Smeads knew nothing of the facts. 
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This was followed by a very natural remark about letting the 
Piper records go out of “ our possession ’’, pointing probably 
to the policy of allowing sitters to have records which the 
office did not keep. The Smeads knew nothing that would 
make this subconscious knowledge. Other matter is such 
as new experience might suggest, but is not evidential, tho 
an allusion or two to the cause of confusion shows that his 
mind was turning to one of the perplexities which had troub- 
led him during life, assuming for the moment that we are 
dealing with reality. 

On the next day the first references that would suggest an 
attempt at evidence were to psychometry, about which it is 
not known that Professor James had ever been interested. It 
is possible that the later associations of this subject with the 
personality of Mr. Podmore who had died a few days before 
Professor James may explain its appearance here as involv- 
ing simultaneous efforts on his parts to get adjusted to the 
situation. But there is nothing evidential in it. The explana- 
tion that learning to communicate was like the growing up 
of a child was interesting as not a natural analogy for Mrs. 
Smead, tho, of course, not evidence. The intimation that it 
was not possible “to pick up their influence here there and 
everywhere about the universe on the telepathic plan” was 
characteristic of Professor James and might have been more 
evidential than it is. He added, what was perfectly true and 
unknown to Mrs. Smead, that he “ never had much patience 
with those who believed in the world wide telepathy.” This 
was soon followed by a curious effort to get the word “non 
sequitur ” which did not become clear and has no recogniz- 
able meaning if it were clear. Further comparison of telep- 
athy with the devil coincided with some remarks that had 
been in his Report, known to Mr. Smead, but not to Mrs. 
Smead, tho she was probably familiar enough with my ideas 
on that subject. Some observations on his own obstinate 
doubts and the influence of the Imperator regime in the 
Piper case were very characteristic and represented knowl- 
edge that Mrs. Smead did not have. The reference in this 
connection to the “amusement of earth bound souls ” was 


evidently a description of the work of Phinuit and described 
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his character perfectly in a manner not at all familiar to Mrs. 
Smead, but with just such knowledge of the appearance of 
Phinuit’s work as Professor James had in life. A little later 
a reference to the process as a “reservoir of information ” 
represented a very characteristic expression of Professor 
James and not at all known to Mrs. Smead. 

Nothing more came at this series of sittings. ‘They were 
only a few and I could not remain longer. On September 
19th Mr. Smead had a sitting and some reference was made 
to the “ Huldah episode” which Professor James had dis- 
cussed in his Report and about which he had some cor- 
respondence with the Smeads. On September 21st another 
sitting was held and some pertinent, but not evidential re- 
marks were made about public mediums, suggested by a 
question of Mr. Smead. Near the close allusion was made 
to the earlier experiments with the Piper case and the music 
in the room which caused some annoyance. I had great diff- 
culty getting any facts that would throw light upon the inci- 
dent, as those about Dr. Hodgson did not know of any- 
thing that might be meant by it, but at last I found a friend 
who learned from Mrs. Piper’s father that he recalled no such 
incidents, but was quite sure they were not true. Professor 
James was one of the earliest to have sittings with Mr. Piper. 
There was also an allusion to the discusion about the owner- 
ship of the records after Dr. Hodgson’s death about which 
the Smeads knew nothing, and what was said, while it was 
evidence of the supernormal, did not secure the identity of 
Professor James alone, tho he was the only deceased person 
who had taken part in it. 

There was no further apparent attempts even of Professor 
James to communicate through Mrs. Smead until February 
Ist, 1911. The first thing done on this date was to make the 
sign Omega, which was not even interpreted or discovered 
by Mr. Smead. It was noticed by myself when I got the 
record. Allusion was made to Professor James but no at- 
tempt made to give incidents for proving his identity. An 
appointment was made for a later sitting at which he was to 
try to communicate. But no trace of his presence occurred 
on February 6th, the date of the appointment. No further 
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sittings were held at which he appeared until I had a number 
in June following, but apparently Mr. Podmore had tried. 


2. Incidents of Mrs. Chenoweth. 


Just a month after the death of Professor James I had my 
first sitting with Mrs. Chenoweth who knew a little more 
about him than Mrs. Smead, but not enough to affect most 
of the material that purported to come from him. Her own 
statement of what she knew about him will be found in the 
Proceedings published simultaneously (p. 162). 

At the first sitting on September 26th, 1910, Professor 
James did not try to communicate. He apparently wrote his 
name William at the end of the automatic writing, after G. 
P. and Dr. Hodgson had alluded to him in various ways. 
There was the proper appreciation of the point of view 
which his death created, but this could have no importance 
owing to the knowledge of his death and the manner in which 
the public had treated it and his possible return. G. P., 
however, alluded to the fact that he would give me a sign, 
a circumstance that had some significance in the fact that 
a similar allusion had been made through Mrs. Smead ac- 
companied with the sign, Omega, as we have seen above, 
and wholly unknown to Mrs. Chenoweth. I had not known 
this at the time of this sitting with Mrs. Chenoweth because 
[ had not looked at the original of Mr. Smead’s record. He 
also made a very pertinent reference to Mr. Dorr who had 
been a warm friend of Professor James, a fact which, it hap- 
pened, Mrs. Chenoweth did not know. In the communica- 
tions of Dr. Hodgson, with reference to him, there were al- 
lusions to his own failure in a somewhat chaffing vein that 
would be natural when the two old friends met. Dr. Hodgson 
said for him, however, that some papers marked for the two 
Societies would be found, but nothing of the kind has turned 
up among his papers. An allusion to his fear of a “ phantom 
existence ” was relevant, as he had made comparisons of this 
kind in his life not known to the psychic, and also to a conver- 
sation that I had with him on this subject which it is not pos- 
sible for Mrs. Chenoweth to have known, tho conversation 
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with him on the general problem of psychic research could 
be guessed. 

On September 28th Professor James purported to com- 
municate directly by automatic writing. But it was mostly 
‘“ practice ” and little that was suggestive came. He referred 
to his disappointment at the failure of Dr. Hodgson to give 
good evidence, which was true and represented what it was 
possible for Mrs. Chenoweth to have known. He referred 
personally to five papers left for the Society, which have 
not turned up. But he could not stand the conditions long 
and his place was taken by one of the regular controls or 
guides in the Chenoweth case for the rest of the sitting. 

On the 29th G. P. in the subliminal stage alluded to him 
with some incidents of the meeting with his father and 
mother which had no value. G. P. came first in the auto- 
matic writing and referred to the decision by Professor James 
on his sign. The second attempt made by him to write 
did not result in much that was evidential. It was all “ prac- 
tice’ in fact. He did mention his having expressed his 
interest in my effort to organize a Society, which he had done 
and the fact could not be known, if not guessed, by Mrs. 
Chenoweth. He sent to Mrs. James the expression of not 
regretting that he had gone across the water, as it had done 
him no. service. He thought it also did him no harm, but 
it was thought by the family that it might have done injury. 
But he could say no more and he gave the sign Omega at the 
end and left. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing of its meaning, 
not even knowing the Greek alphabet, as does Mrs. Smead, 
and much less could she have known of the cross reference 
involved: I did not know it at the time, as I had not read 
the early sittings of Mrs. Smead in the original and the next 
allusion to it by Mrs. Smead was not till the following Feb- 
ruary and that was not recognized by Mr. Smead. 

In the subliminal stage a description of a big chair and 
other incidents was given, but could not be verified:as given. 
What was said about it having been used the last few days 
of his life was not true. 

On the 30th little came that is worthy of special notice. 
There was a characteristic reference to the difficulties of 
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communicating which was not the result of any special 
knowledge on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth tho she had op- 
portunities enough to acquire it. The description of Dr. 
Hodgson’s communications as “jerky and disjointed’ was 
very characteristic, and closely connected with it a reference 
to his not being a “ deteriorated personality ’’ was very strik- 
ing, as it represented an opinion he had of such communica- 
tions before his death. He had always been discouraged by 
the disjointed and trivial character of the communications 
and was never induced to speak tolerantly of them until Dr. 
Hodgson offered his dream theory to account for the con- 
fusion and fragmentary character of the messages. ‘There 
was also a very pertinent reference to the use of the word 
“death ” and the reluctance of the Imperator group to use it 
through Mrs. Piper. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing of this 
peculiarity and it was very characteristically discussed here, 
explaining that he had emphasized it because Imperator had 
disliked it. It was also characteristic to ask me to get Mrs. 
Chenoweth to write down all she knew of him, this being 
the policy of the Society with Mrs. Piper when there was no 
other way to prove the exclusion of normally acquired know- 
ledge regarding specific incidents. He then gave the sign 
Omega and stopped writing. 

I had no more sittings till October 20th when they were 
resumed. On that date he wrote again. No distinct inci- 
dent came out that would show by its environment that it 
could not have any other source, but most of the communi- 
cation had characteristic touches. The description of the 
attitude and manner of scientific men was very like the au- 
thor and represented an apologetic tone and a conception 
of their situation which were far from. the natural feelings 
of Mrs. Chenoweth. Reference was made to his own dis- 
appointment at not having been able to finish a certain work 
that he had undertaken, which I found by inquiry to be true 
and not known by the psychic. Allusion was made to the 
characteristics of messages as he had understood them in life 
and evidently an attempt to explain them, but he did not get 
it clear, if this was his meaning. However he did succeed in 
conveying his conception of what they had seemed in life and 
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the idea was so intimate a part of his personal life as could 
not be known without a more or less careful reading of his 
writing on this subject, and Mrs. Chenoweth had only seen 
a part of his Report on the Hodgson communications, and it 
is possible that this may have conveyed knowledge enough 
to account for the reference here, tho the modified language 
in which the allusions appear is not at all in the familiar 
conceptions of the psychic. On the next day Imperator and 
Whirlwind took up the time. 

On the 22nd, after preliminary writing that was not evi- 
dential, reference was made to a group of family pictures 
taken long ago, the date 1868 being named, but good as this 
might have been as evidence of the supernormal, no one 
knows of any such pictures. Also the statement was made 
that he had tried at another place to communicate, saying 
that the medium was a lady. She could not otherwise be 
identified. But during the writing he mentioned the names 
Wright and Lewis which resulted later in good evidence of 
identity, less perhaps of himself than of the two persons 
named. But they were both acquaintances of his in life. 
The Lewis was the first and Christian name of Dr. Janes, an 
old friend. The name Wright later got confused with Car- 
roll D. Wright whom he seems not to have known personally. 
A hint later tends to show that it was Chauncey Wright 
whom he had known as a colleague. Mrs. Chenoweth seems 
never to have heard of either of the men, so that the names 
are apparently good evidence. 

Another allusion was made to Mr. Dorr and the hurried 
last meeting they had, which was not recalled by Mr. Dorr. 
But in connection with the allusion to his father and mother 
came the name Eliza, which I ascertained by inquiry was the 
name of Mrs. James’ mother, the name being probably not 
known by Mrs. Chenoweth. 

All that came on October 27th was a reference to his 
watch in a manner that was almost evidential and to relatives 
in New York which was a fact probably not known to Mrs. 
Chenoweth. These came, however, through G. P. as inter- 
mediary. On October 28th Dr. Hodgson mentioned that the 
family had looked forward to some vears of quiet for him 
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which I found to be true tho, perhaps, we cannot assign any 
weight to the incident. He had planned much work as 
stated, but the best incident was the allusion to his chats 
with Dr. Hodgson on psychic research, which, tho capable of 
being guessed, was so apt and pertinently expressed that it 
has the proper characteristics about it to be apparently genu- 
ine. Inthe course of the communications Dr. Hodgson acted 
as intermediary for a reference to an inkstand and a pocket- 
book. The inkstand was said to have been on his desk, seldom 
used and to have been a gift. ‘This I found to be true, but the 
pocket-book was not recognizable. The minute description 
of a penstock with cork on the pen which was said to have 
been used in drawing lines between paragraphs and near the 
inkstand, was not verifiable. Dr. Hodgson alluded to a 
photograph of himself, and stated that it had been put on 
the wall of his library after Dr. Hodgson’s passage. This 
I found to be true, but unfortunately inquiry shows that the 
picture hung where it was visible from the entrance hall to 
Professor James’ home which Mrs. Chenoweth had visited 
once after Dr. Hodgson’s death, going into the reception 
room and not the library and seeing only Mrs. James. 

On October 29th Professor James came first, as promised 
the day before. In alluding to the clearness of his memory 
he approached the problem of the confusions and mistakes, 
which was a characteristic question with him in life and not 
known to Mrs. Chenoweth, tho he had not a satisfactory the- 
ory for them. Here he, like other communicators, ignores 
the “dream theory ” and refers them all to limitations of the 
psychic. He correctly indicated that his son was always 
called Harry in the family, a fact not known by Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, but possibly guessable. He referred to a work which 
he said was nearly finished. This I found to be true and it 
could not be known by Mrs. Chenoweth, whatever we may 
think about its exposure to the objection of guessing. The 
statement that his set of English Proceedings was not com- 
plete seems to have been untrue. The immediate reference 
to Sir Oliver Lodge, tho not evidential, is characteristic 
enough to be genuine. In the subliminal stage reference was 
made to “a little trunk, light vellow, for his affairs up stairs 
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in an upper room, with a lot of little things in it, papers, ar- 
ticles and various little things placed away.” At first no 
knowledge of such a trunk existed in the family, but later 
several trunks were found in the attic packed with such ma- 
terial. 

In the sitting of November 2nd little was communicated 
that even requires mention from the evidential point of view. 
The allusion to the fact that the public thought him always 
occupied with psychic matters when it was not a fact was 
true and probably not at all known by Mrs. Chenoweth. 
The additional statement that he passed judgment on the 
work of others was also true and probably not known by the 
psychic. ‘The reference to the demands of a university on 
him as an excuse for not occupying himself with the subject 
and his reliance on Dr. Hodgson for information were very 
pertinent, whatever value we give them. 

On November 3rd he returned to the effort and soon cor- 
rectly characterized the work of Dr. Hodgson and his in- 
fluence, with his enthusiasm, on the mind, and his own dis- 
appointment with the results when he came to them at first 
hand. All this represented matter which would not nat- 
urally come to Mrs. Chenoweth with her little knowledge 
of the man. Some interesting wit was shown in the passage 
which was more characteristic of the two men than of Mrs. 
Chenoweth. ‘There was an interesting denial of having writ- 
ten a definite letter for the purpose of communicating it, be- 
cause the communications often seemed to imply that there 
was such a letter and the public had been saturated with the 
belief that he had written one. The sequel showed that there 
is no evidence in responsible quarters that such a letter had 
been written. But he did write an important letter after Dr. 
Hodgson’s death. ‘There was also an allusion to the illegi- 
bility of the writing in the Piper case which had been a sub- 
ject of consideration in life and the psychic most probably, I 
could sav certainly, did not know the fact. In connection 
with it the chief point of relevance was the mention of names 
which often gave the most annoyance on account of their im- 
portance and this was not known to Mrs. Chenoweth. The 
statement that he had much trouble with his eyes the last 
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year of his life was not correct. A more detailed statement 
of a caller at his summer home who used to talk over “ af- 
fairs of state in a lively and free way” was not verifiable 
or recognizable by any one, tho if it referred to Chauncey 
Wright, it is possibly true. The name Charles in that con- 
nection did not recall any one, tho he was said to have had 
several friends by the name of Charles. If the “ Charles” 
could be a mistake for “ Chauncey ” and the place Cambridge, 
which was immediately mentioned, the incidents might have 
been correct. ‘The J. mentioned in the same connection was 
not identifiable, by the family, tho it might refer to Dr. 
Janes who had known Professor James in Cambridge. 

In the subliminal stage of the trance an interesting con- 
fusion occurred. The name of Carroll W. came which I 
recognized as intended apparently for Carroll D. Wright, 
which was later confirmed by the full name. The implica- 
tion seemed to me at the time to be the Wright with which 
Professor James was acquainted, but inquiry proved that he 
was not. However, the psychic ever afterward took it that 
this was the Wright meant and associated him with Pro- 
fessor James. This persistent idea occurred in spite of the 
fact that right here in this subliminal state the psychic re- 
ferred to two C. W’s. Apparently there was a discovery of 
the possible error and an effort made to prevent it. As- 
suming this, one was for Chauncey Wright whom Professor 
James knew and the other for Carroll D. Wright whom he 
did not know. 

On November 4th, in the subliminal stage, Mrs. Cheno- 
weth described a loving cup of silver with a black ebony 
stand and ascribed to Professor James. It seems that one 
was given him by one of his classes. But the incident had 
been mentioned in the papers, and curiously enough the 
psychic mentioned the hope that it had not been there, 
anxious, evidently to have it regarded as evidential. In the 
automatic writing G. P., who came first, made an allusion to 
the confusion which I have just explained and then went on 
to refer to “C. W.” with the same error as before, but mak- 
ing it clear to me that Carroll Wright was in mind, as he 
correctly indicated that evidence from him would be better 
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than incidents from Professor James. A reference to his 
imperviousness to what the public thought represented a 
characteristic of Professor James, but perhaps too well known 
to make a point of it, even if Mrs. Chenoweth had not noted 


it in the man. Then came the following important state- 
ments. 


“ Do you recall coming to me once in the winter when snow 
was on the ground and we talked over these things and I gave 
you something to take away. 


(I recall the event very well.) 

At that time we talked of the clergyman’s wife who had the 
power of talking automatically. 

(Yes.) 

Since then I have seen her or rather since I came into this life. 

(Yes, good.) 

and I have made an effort to write with some success but not 


for long ata time. She does better when you are present. 
(Good. ) 


altho I find enough power to make some good expression when 
you are not there. 


(Good. ) 

It is more spasmodic than here but that is largely a question 
of environment and companionship and desire. At that visit 
at my home you had to hurry away at last and some things were 
left for another time. I had been planning for a long time to see 


you. Indeed I was always planning for a time to talk more with 
you.” 


In the winter of 1906, while a heavy snow was on the 
ground, I called on Professor James and we had a long talk 
on these matters, and he gave me a package of French pub- 
lications to take away with me. We talked of Mrs. Smead 
especially on that visit. She is the wife of a clergyman, this 
fact being known to Mrs. Chenoweth, but not that Professor 
James and I had talked about her on this or any other oc- 
casion, tho it might be guessed that we would do so, at least 
on some occasion. But this was the only one on which we 
ever talked about it. The interest was in a new medium 
after the plans had been formed for Mrs. Piper’s English 
work. That he had seen Mrs. Smead since he came into the 
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new life has its evidence in the sign of Omega and perhaps 
other incidents in the detailed record. 

The accompanying statement that she, Mrs. Smead, does 
better when I am present is true and also not known to Mrs. 
Chenoweth. The description of the case as “more spas- 
modic” than the present case was correct also and not 
known. ‘Then allusion to my last call on him as a hurried 
one was correct also and not known. Whether he had 
planned, as said, to see and talk with me, is not verifiable. 
Then came the following that has more interest. 


“ | have a recollection of meeting you first with Richard. Do 
you recall that? 

(I do not at this moment, but may later.) 

It was at some small gathering or small company and after 
it was over we met and talked. That was about your own work 
with Mrs. Piper. I do not recall whether that was my first in- 
troduction to you. But it was about that time. 

(Yes, I think I recall something about it.) 

It was not important enough then to make lasting impressions. 

(Yes, I think it was about the time of my talk at a certain 
house in Cambridge.) 

I think so and I was impressed with your fervor and laughed 
with Richard about it afterwards. 

(I expect you did.) 

I said to him that you would have that high hope shattered 
after awhile. 

(Yes, | was converted long before Hodgson and you knew it.) 

We had been through the stages of Imperator wonder and 
worship and still had the problem of Moses’ identity unsolved. 
You remember how we were harassed by the conflicting state- 
ments and contradictory evidence. 

(Yes, perfectly.) 

It was enough to make us swear but we stuck to the task and 
hid our chagrin as best we could.” 


This is, in fact, a remarkable passage. I do not remember 
just when I first met Professor James. But it is very prob- 
able that we became acquainted with each other, at least 
more than a casual acquaintance, about 1899 when I ad- 
dressed an audience at some conferences of Dr. Janes in 


Cambridge and at a symposium at the Hollis Street Theater 
on the subject of psychic research. A little later I addressed 
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the meeting of the Society in Boston which Professor James 
probably attended. I do not remember. If I met him be- 
fore that period [ do not recall it. But I remember, how- 
ever, once when in Boston for some purpose I was asked 
by Professor James to go with him to a meeting of a little 
post-graduate club of philosophic students where I was to 
talk to them on my Piper work and I did so. 

I think it very probable that he and Dr. Hodgson did 
think me imbued with a good deal of fervor and with that of 
a new convert, tho neither of them knew that I had been 
cornered six or seven years before and only awaited personal 
evidence to make certain difficulties clear to me. . My infer- 
ence to this probability is based on what I learned after Dr. 
Hodgson’s death about the feeling that I was a little too en- 
thusiastic., All this could not possibly have been known to 
the psychic. 

The statements about the Imperator “ wonder and wor- 
ship’ and the difficulties into which the failure of Stainton 
Moses to prove his identity and that of Imperator and the 
group of alleged spirits with him are all quite true and repre- 
sent knowledge which Mrs. Chenoweth could not know with- 
out direct inquiry or casual information of an unusual kind. 
She might possibly learn the general state of mind regarding 
the phenomena as a whole but would not get the reasons for 
it as here assigned. 

An allusion was made to Dr. Hodgson’s death and funeral 
and with them to his own sittings with Mrs. Piper afterward. 
But this is not evidential, as it is inferrible from the fact of 
his Report on the Hodgson communications. 

On November 10th Dr. Hodgson, alluding to his own 
difficulties in communicating and the reason for them in his 
knowledge of the subject before his death, remarked that 
Professor James did not understand them before his own 
death as he, Dr. Hodgson, had. This was true enough, and 
tho it be inferrible from general knowledge of the two men 
the context and subject matter of the present messages 
probably permit it to be genuine, whatever the ordinary 
knowledge of Mrs. Chenoweth. In the subliminal stage of 
the recovery of normal consciousness the psychic remarked 
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that Professor James had a little boat that looked like a 
motor boat and that it was at his summer place. He did 
have a row boat, but not a motor boat, at Chocorua. ‘Then 
immediately came the following :— 

“I see a roll like a diploma. It would all be in French 
except his name, and it is something very recently come into 
his life. It has never been hung up, but is still in the roll 
as if sent to him. He takes it out of a paste-board case and 
holds it up. It is an honorable thing. It pleased him very 
much. He saw it only a little before he went away.” 

Mr. Henry James Jr., the son, writes regarding this in- 
cident: “He received an honorary degree from the Uni- 
versity of Geneva in 1909 after July. It was in French and is 
still in the roll.” 

On November 11th He named his brother Henry and his 
son Henry, calling the latter Harry, which is what he is called 
in the family, and indicated that his brother’ Henry both 
dictated to a stenographer and dictated directly onto the ma- 
chine, and that he himself prepared his manuscripts and had 
them run off on the machine, while his son was said to dic- 
tate, without saying whether to a stenographer or onto a 
machine. Inquiry showed the following facts, unknown to 
me as to the psychic. The brother Henry dictates directly 
as a rule, the son usually dictates to a stenographer and 
Professor James sometimes dictated his letters to a stenog- 
rapher, but not his manuscripts. Then in a few minutes 
came the following. 


Bread and milk and berries often made the meal at night 
in the summer and the vegetable kingdom furnished a large part 
of my food always. I was fond of apples and some kind of fish. 
These may seem remarkable things to return from heaven to talk 
of but you will appreciate their value. 

(Yes, perfectly.) 

I can see the headlines in the newspapers now if this were 
given out but if I had said I had broken bread with the Saviour 
or Saint Paul there would have been many who would have be- 
lieved it a part of the life of a man of my reputation in my new 
sphere.” 


In reply to inquiries Mr. Henry James, Jr. writes: ‘“ For 
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some years before his death my father was a small eater and 
ate little meat. He was fond of apples and of course had his 
preferences in fish. He often ate berries with milk and 
cream, and I[ think sometimes mixed bread with them, but 
he practically never drank milk.” ‘The remarks about the 
newspapers are perfectly relevant for the communicator, but 
not at all beyond the intelligence of Mrs. Chenoweth, as she 
has full and clear appreciation of that sort of thing. An 
allusion to his watch in near connection was without evi- 
dential incidents. 

On .\ovember 12th he referred to the difficulty with his 
heart, a fact well enough known to some people to discount it 
here, and then to a statement said to have been made by Mrs. 
James which is not verifiable, as it was too small a matter 
to remember. But he soon mentioned the “dream talk” 
in connection with the communications and made some char- 
acteristic remarks about that theory which might have been 
noticed by Mrs. Chenoweth in her partial reading of his 
Report, but the familiarity with the subject and its meaning 
for him was not hers. In this connection I asked about 
“the nigger talk incident ” and the reply was pertinent but 
not very evidential. That incident was this. Dr. Hodgson 
in his communications through Mrs. Piper referred to Pro- 
fessor James as connected with something about “ nigger 
talk” and at first Professor James did not recall it, but later 
he found that it was correct, but that the subject had been 
mentioned in the Piper trance, a circumstance which nulli- 
fied it as evidence. I referred to it here for the purpose of 
watching the reaction. The reply “that seemed dream talk 
at first but prove as good as anything” is very interesting 
and is a correct conception of the case, and not less so the 
further remark attributed to Dr. Hodgson that “it is per- 
tinent and clear to the right man.” But the publication of 
the incident in his Report seen by Mrs. Chenoweth deprives 
it of weight. 

I then asked a question about a person, not mentioning 
his name, who had furnished him certain incidents in his book 
“ Varieties of Religious Experience’’ and not named there, but 
whom I knew. I did not get the reply I wanted, but the man 
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was named in the following manner, after indicating that he 
had not caught the drift of my question at first. “I know 
what R. H. told me of his own religious convictions after 
long investigations with the Imperator Group.” Dr. Hodg- 
son was the name [| wanted, and tho his relation to the book 
mentioned is not given the reference to the effect of the in- 
vestigations of the Imperator group on his religious con- 
victions is correct and was most probably, one might say 
certainly, talked over with Professor James. 

In the communication he also said that I had told him 
some things. This was true and wholly unknown to Mrs. 
Chenoweth, but it was not incidents. It was rather some 
references to Boethius and others. 

He also made a spontaneous allusion to the endowment 
fund that I was seeking and I remarked that he had made 
a slight gift to it. His reply was: * That is a small sum. 
You refer to the first $100 subscription.” He had agreed to 
double his fee of $10 a vear for two years and had paid the 
first installment of this. It was not $100 as it appears to be 
here. But the word “first” is the interesting one in the 
message. 


On November 18th he referred to the appearances of 
‘deteriorated and disintegrated capacity’ in the messages, 
which had been a subject of much perplexity in his life, and 
when I started a discussion of it by alluding to the “ dream 
or trance”’ theory of the communicator’s condition he re- 
plied, correctly enough, that we had been told this by Im- 


se 


perator and that “the evidence submitted implied as much 
in many instances.” Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing of these 
facts, and whether it was inferrible from’ what she might have 
seen in allusions to the theory in his Report must be de- 
termined by each reader for himself. But he denied the 
existence of a trance in himself, but admitted that there may 
be cases of it. A little later G. P. remarked that Professor 
James had “ knocked down some of the nine pins ” and then 
on the next day he remarked that Professor James had 
“ given a black eve to some of Dick’s theories”, referring 
in this to Dr. Hodgson, who had first advanced it. 

In the subliminal stage of recovery reference was made 
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to some gold backed pearl buttons said to be those of Pro- 
fessor James, but this incident was not verified. Rather it 
seemed to be false. ' 
In the sitting of November 19th only one incident has any : 
evidential interest. Certain problems of control were in- 
telligibly discussed, but no verification as yet of such things 4 
i 

i 

* 







is possible. ‘The incident of interest was at the close of his 
control where he again referred to the loving cup and said 
it was kept in the library. This was true and might have 
been guessed, but it was not directly known. It was also 
stated that some rare coins had been brought him “ from far 
off’ and he lost control. Whirlwind, however, immediately 









assumed control and indicated that they were from Abys- n 
sinia. ‘This incident, however, a good one if it could have 3 


been verified, could not be proved true. 

In the sitting of November 25th Dr. Hodgson said that 
Professor James had given a circle at a sitting which I held 
with another psychic after leaving Mrs. Chenoweth the week 
before. I did not get any such intimation of his presence. 
Imperator seemed to be the only one that got a message Vi 
through. But Dr. Hodgson correctly alluded to a pause in 
the wrting and said it was following this pause that Profes- 
sor James tried. No trace of the sign came, but the coin- 
cidence indicated was a good one. 

On November 26th reference was made to a man by the 
name of Mellin and to a horse and driving as preferred to 
automobiling. The name Mellin was not recognized by the 
family and Professor James seems to have had no special : 
interest in driving and no special preference in the matter. H 
In a few moments the following came. 
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‘“Do you remember the experience you had with Shaler and 
my theught about it? 

(I do not know the thought.) 

I laughed when I read it and I knew the meaning of passing t 
between the light and the connecting current, for we had been 
taught at the Piper light. It was not so realistic a lesson but we Sy 
got it.” : 


This is an interesting incident and nothing of it can be 
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ascribed to previous knowledge on the part of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, except that the Shaler incident could have been known 
by her subconscious, but not by her normal consciousness. 
At a sitting some years before in New York Professor Shaler 
purported to communicate and an accident occurred in which 
he got locked up for nearly an hour in the organism of the 
medium and quite a dramatic incident happened in releasing 
him. I sent the record to Professor James and I have no 
doubt he laughed about it, and it is true that the same causes 
were assigned for similar phenomena through Mrs. Piper, 
the facts not being known to Mrs. Chenoweth. 

Immediately following this incident he referred to Mr. 
Carrington and mentioned some items that he claimed to 
have observed him doing on a Monday night the week be- 
fore. This put the events on November 14th. | Inquiry 
showed that none of them occurred on the date mentioned, 
but on Monday night the 21st some of the things named 
occurred and some were not true. The evidence for the 
supernormal in them was not good enough to urge them or 
to tell the details. 

In the subliminal stage of the recovery he communicated 
indirectly the following :-— 


“ T can see the front of Professor James house and I see a lady 
going there with flowers for Mrs. James. She opens the door 
and the lady stays only a few minutes. 

(Did you say ‘a man and a lady ’?) 

No, just a lady. Perhaps I said and. She has a big bunch of 
flowers. I think she is taking them for Thanksgiving. They 
are big flowers and look like chrysanthemums, not all vellow 
but some violet ones.” 


Inquiry brought the following information from Mr. 
Henry James, Jr.: “ A friend of my mother’s, a lady, made 
a short call just before Thanksgiving leaving chrysanthe- 
mums. She was let in by the housemaid.” This, of course, 
was not known by Mrs. Chenoweth. 

On November 27th, while controlling directly, he said 
that the last thing he remembered eating was a bit of bread 
of which he ate but a taste or two, and then referred to un- 
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cooked eggs. My information in reply to inquiry was: “ Not 
true as to the eggs, but he ate a part of a piece of bread 
the morning before his death.” 

In the subliminal stage of recovery allusion was made 
to a blackboard, “ old and worn” and to a cane “ smooth 
wood, rather brown” and said to have been a gift “from 
some one from another country.” ‘The blackboard incident 
had no importance, and the cane was not recognized and 
seems not to have been true at all. In connection with it 
also reference was made to an Edam cheese said to have 
been sent to him by some one, but this too was not verifiable. 

On December 3rd Professor James referred to a large key 
which had been used in his lecture room in the old building 
and not used after he moved to the new one. It was said to 
be a brass key and in a drawer. Inquiry proved that such 
a key had not been found and was not known by any member 
of the family. In the subliminal stage of the trance, while 
recovering normal consciousness, a very characteristic refer- 
ence was made to Dr. Sidis whom Professor James knew, 
but as Dr. Sidis had been prominent in the newspapers some 
time previously and the public had some knowledge that his 
son had been named for Professor James the incidents are 
perhaps not evidential. 

On December 8th Professor James remarked that he 
treated letters on this subject with the same care and respect 
as if he had been engaged by the Society to answer them, 
which he was not, and that the whole community seemed 
to look on him as an advisor in these matters. He added 
also that Mrs. James tried to relieve him in these matters 
when they became too much for him. Inquiry showed that 
this was true, save that Mrs. James was not the only member 
of the family that aided him in such situations. It might 
have been guessed that he received many letters, but his 
manner of treating them, which was correctly stated, would 
not be so readily guessed. After a failure to answer a ques- 
tion by me correctly he lost control and Dr. Hodgson acted 
as amanuensis for him, mentioning a ring which was said 
to have been put away. But inquiry showed that he never 
hadaring. But the next incident was more successful. He 
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referred to his father’s watch and stated that he had used 
it for some time. Inquiry showed that he had worn his 
father’s watch many years. 

There followed this a reference to some one by the name 
of Dodge and to a dish of jellied meats “ put up in such 
fancy form like an ice or sweet confection” at a function 
attended by Professor James. The name Dodge was not 
recognizable by the family and the allusion to the jellied 
meats and social function shared the same fate. The name 
Dodge, however, I happen to know is connected with Dr. 
Minot Savage, and may have been an intrusion here with the 
incident of the meat and social occasion. Following this was 
a reference to an English cap which he was said to have 
worn and it was compared with Dr. Hodgson’s said to have 
been Scotch. Dr. Hodgson had a Scotch cap and I learn 
from inquiry that Professor James had several English 
bought hats and caps. 

In the subliminal recovery of December 9th he referred 
to an owl whose hoot he was said to have enjoved “ up there 


in the country”, but no one knows of any such incident. 
But he seems to have been more successful in the allusion to — 


ee 


a leather Morris chair, dark oak finish.” The son writes 
that such a chair stood in his library some years ago. 

On December 14th Professor James came a short time 
and among other and non-evidential things he said: “I tried 
to come Sunday evening” and referred to my having used 
his name “after leaving there”. On the previous Sunday 
evening I had tried two sets of experiments and at one of 
them I had some evidence that Professor James had tried 
to communicate. I did not recall using his name after leav- 
ing, but another gentleman did speak of him several times. 
It was interesting also to remark that he referred in the 
message to “two occasions’, which would fit the two ex- 
periments on the same evening. 

On April 13th, 1911, he spontaneously referred to the 
“nigger talk”’ incident, after a long silence, and stated that 
“nobody knows that I was interviewed on that particular 
matter, but I was. When I say nobody I mean outside my 
family”. He states that he thinks Mrs. James will remember 
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his being called on the telephone after | had done something 
with the incident. I had published the incident and tho Mrs. 
James does not recall the telephone interview, Henry James 
Jr., thinks he was thus called, but feels that his memory may 
be wrong. 

After this date Professor James appeared but twice before 
the close of the experiments with Mrs. Chenoweth. Ap- 
parently the controls, found, as I did, that the evidence was 
not as good as desired and tried other communicators with 
more success and continued their work with but these two 
interruptions which gave no valuable evidence. Possibly the 
last one on May 25th was simply preparation and promise 
of coming to the Smead light, as he made allusion to his 
intention Of trying a certain test there which did not succeed. 
The result of the Smead experiments follows. 


3. Incidents of Mrs. Smead. 


I arrived at the Smeads May 28th and learned that on the 
date of February 6th Mrs. Smead had a vision of the Greek 
letter Omega and a monogram of the letters F and P, which 
are the initials of Mr. Podmore. The meaning of these they 
did not understand until May 4th when Mr. Smead learned 
for the first time that Mr. Podmore was dead and Mrs. Smead 
was told the facts because the Outlook in which his death was 
mentioned was likely to be read by her. But the Omega had 
no meaning to them. When told it I recognized it, but said 
nothing about it, hoping to have it come in the writing. The 
letter, however, as readers will recall, was given through 
Mrs. Chenoweth as his sign and also alluded to earlier 
through Mrs. Smead as his sign. 

In the first sitting the communicator purported to be Mr. 
Podmore and in the course of the writing the Greek letter 
Omega was drawn with a cross after it. Seeing that there 
might be confusion I asked who had made that sign and a 
little surprise was expressed at my not recognizing the sign. 
In a few moments I was told that it was Mr. Podmore’s. I 
saw it was wrong but quietly accepted it as if it were correct 
and said nothing. The next day the Omega and the cross 
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were drawn again and when I| asked who made the sign the 
answer was that it was “a prophet of the old dispensation ”’, 
Mrs. Smead normally thinking it possible that Imperator is 
Isaiah of the Old Testament. Some explanation followed 
about its use and intimation made that permission was given 
others associated with the Imperator group to use it at times. 
Apparently the attempt was to indicate who had thus used 
it as a substitute. On June 6th Professor James appeared 
for the first time in the series and after mentioned his son 
William, evidently intending his son Henry, however, as I 
judge from the contents of the reference, he wrote the Greek 
Omega with the cross in it twice and explained that it was 
he that came with Mr. Podmore. This explained and cor- 
rected the error that the Omega had been given by Mr. 
Podmore. 

He then attempts to give some particulars about a letter 
which had been the subject of mention frequently through 
Mrs. Chenoweth and which appeared to be intended for a 
post-humous letter. As I have already remarked we were 
never able to find any evidence that he had written such a 
letter. Mrs. Smead had not read the papers and so did not 
know what they had said about such a letter, and hence there 
were no preconceptions to be overcome in her subliminal 
about it. Professor James went on to indicate, in some con- 
fusion, that Dr. Hodgson found the Society could not con- 
tinue without funds and that he, James, had written a letter 
to show his willingness to help, as Dr. Hodgson felt the 
Society would have to be disbanded if its finances were not 
helped. 

In the debris of Dr. Hodgson’s office I found a circular 
letter asking for funds and the manner in which it was 
worded, conditioning the donations on Dr. Hodgson’s re- 
ceiving them alone, I inferred that Dr. Hodgson had not 
composed it. It is possible that this was the letter meant if 
he knew of it as he probably did: for it succeeded in getting 
funds enough to continue the work. The evidence is that 
another sent out the letter. Professor James, however, 
wrote another important letter connected with Dr. Hodgson 
aiter the latter’s death. 
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Allusion was made to his heart trouble which Mrs. Smead 
did not know about, and to his having said little about it to 
his family, a fact which, of course, cannot be verified as to 
his expressed fear that it would concern them much. A 
fairly clear reference was made to his difficulty in breathing 
about which Mrs. Smead knew nothing. He had suffered 
from oedema of the lungs. Apparently in the message, how- 
ever, reference is to earlier periods of difficulty in breathing 
which gave rise to his retirement from the college, which is 
explained in the communications with fair definiteness, Mrs. 
Smead knowing nothing about the facts. 

It was just after this that the explanation of the error 
in the use of the sign Omega was made. Then followed a 
reference to the Piper case which I quote for its pertinence, 
omitting the confusion. 


“ I have so many times thought of our mistaken views of the 
whole problem when we began in the early days before you 
joined in our experiments. It was more with some a case of 
amusement. Do you know that little Frenchman has not yet 
put in his appearance to me. 

(No, that’s good.). 

No, | think we will have some interesting talks. 

(I hope so and you can report them.) 

I certainly will if it is possible. I will try to find out why he 
was so stubborn yes persistent in having it as he wished. He may 
try to go back to the light now that we are not using it.” 


It was correct that the earlier experiments with Mrs. 
Piper were attended by many people more out of amuse- 
ment than for any serious scientific or other purposes and this 
was in the early days before I had even heard of the case, 
much less joined in the movement. In those days Professor 
James, like all of us when we first became interested, thought 
it more likely mind reading than anything else, and it would 
be natural to make the remark he does here. All this Mrs. 
Smead knew absolutely nothing about. She may have 
known that the control claimed to be a Frenchman, but the 
other incidents and their relations she was wholly ignorant 
of. She was equally ignorant of the obstinacy of Phinuit 
and of all that is implied in the true and characteristic way in 
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which the period and conduct of Phinuit are here described. 
He then terminated his communications with the sign Omega 
and the cross. Dr. Hodgson then came a moment and ex- 
plained more clearly the reason for the error about the sign 
originally and indicated that the confusion was caused by the 
very effort to avoid the mistake about the sign. ‘Taking the 
method of communication into account, namely, the trans- 
mission of thoughts without the power to inhibit them, we 
can well understand how the mistake might occur. 

On June 7th he communicated again and referred to “a 
mountain that looks like snow all over’’, and remarked that 
“it is only a short distance from our house’. He added 
that he “could do no mental work while there” and that 
“we were nearer that mountain than you ” and that he “ was 
glad to have you talk with me during my sojourn there.” 

I recognized Chocorua in the reference to the mountain 
and his house near it. His summer home is at the base of 
that mountain and the mountain is quite bare and the rocks 
are white in appearance, the peak resembling the Matterhorn 
in shape, tho very small in comparison. I spent the summer 
in which he died nine miles from his place, and called to see 
him, but he was too ill to see me. Mrs. Smead knew that 
he had died at Chocorua and had herself lived not far from it 
many years before and would remember its appearance. 
She also knew that I spent the summer not far distant. But 
she did not know the facts that he could do no work there or 
that I had called. 

He then recurred to his son, apparently for the purpose 
of making a reference to his city home which he mentioned 
as the place where his son was living, and adding that it was 
there he wrote the letter which I have explained. In con- 
nection with it he indicated that it was in the library that he 
wrote it and in the apparent effort to say where it was or 
would be found he said “I cannot recall just which box.” 

His son is living in the old home in the city, a fact not 
known to Mrs. Smead. If he was the author of the letter 
referred to it would be written in his library. Possibly the 
reference to a “ box” is to a drawer in his desk. 

As the library was on his mind I asked him whose picture 
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was in that room, having in my mind the picture of Hodgson 
that he had mentioned through Mrs. Chenoweth and which 
lost its evidential value by accident. In reply he asked if I 
meant the picture in a frame on the wall and I replied that 
I knew nothing about the frames. He then said he had 
several in the books, and in a moment he said, the telephone 
having rung in the hall and possibly produced some confusion 
in Mrs. Smead’s mind, “I cannot remember just now, but 
I said I had one of each of us, Hodgson’s and myself too.” 

I had previously learned from Mr. Henry James, Jr., that 
he had a picture of Dr. Hodgson on the wall and since this 
sitting I learned that he also had a painting of himself which 
had been made for others. Mrs. Smead knew nothing of 
either of these facts. 

[ tried the same question as with Mrs. Chenoweth about 
the experiences narrated in the “ Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience”. I got the statement that Dr. Hodgson had talked 
with him about them, but only after there was an apparent 
effort to name some one else, tho it was the name Hodgson 
that I wanted. 

On June 14th he indicated that he had been trying to 
make his presence felt to Mrs. James and requested me to 
ask her if she had not felt him. Inquiry proved that she had 
not had any impressions of his presence. A few minutes 
later he indicated that his son Will, whose name the Smeads 
did not know, had cared for his correspondence and helped 
him in his work at the college, and then in the statement: 
“It was a pity he did not take friend Hodgson’s place to 
do the experimental part of it and then the light would have 
been more useful at home, not spoiled by so many techni- 
calities ’’, implied that he was thought of in the period after 
Dr. Hodgson’s death. It was apparent to me that it was 
the son Henry that was in mind and it is curious to note that 
Mrs. Smead knew his name but not the name William.  In- 
quiry showed that all the members of the family had at one 
time or another helped him in his correspondence, but none 
had helped him in the college, while Mr. Henry James was 
approached once on taking charge of Mrs. Piper after Dr. 
Hodgson’s death. but never thought of it seriously. The 
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fact, however, it was not possible for Mrs. Smead to know. 

Professor James then referred to his daughter, of whose 
existence Mrs. Smead knew nothing, and implied that she 
was psychic and might write. No trace of psychic power 
is known there. 

In the course of his allusions to the surprise which some 
people felt on their arrival in the other world and comparing 
it to that of atheists, I made the remark that it was easy to 
believe in atoms, but not easy to believe in a soul. The reply 
was a confused by very characteristic discussion of the atomic 
and ether hypothesis, in which he said they were mere hypo- 
theses and aids to our thinking and memory, thus expressing 
scientific conceptions which are entirely foreign to the ex- 
perience of Mrs. Smead. During the discussion the desire 
was expressed that he would like to discuss the etherial 
body at length, and I remarked that it would not be proof 
of identity, and then asked him if he remembered Pragma- 
tism. ‘The reply, very pertinent, was: “ Yes, but not identity 
either. Only interesting to the philosophers.” This was a 
correct appreciation of the case tho, if clear communications 
on it could have come, it might have afforded characteristic 
thought and expression. Mrs. Smead does not know the 
word “ pragmatism ” or that Professor James presented that 
school of thought. 

There came a very well connected discussion of the na- 
ture of that work, calling it mental, and indicating when 
they could become visible. None of it is evidential, how- 
ever, and when an allusion was made to mysteries still to be 
solved in that life and that they did not escape work, I 
ventured on a few German words and a quotation in his 
article published in the American Magazine, in order to 
watch the reaction. There appeared to be a recognition of 
their meaning, tho this is not assured, and the effort resulted 
in terminating his control, with a letter A and the cross 
followed by Omega and the sign of the cross. 

Dr. Hodgson followed with the question whether he did 
not give the letter “ \”’ on several occasions and on my say- 
ing he had mentioned a letter I again got the letter A with a 
cross in it and the statement that he. Professor James, could 
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not make it clear. What it meant was not explained but 
the promise was made to try again. Whether it involves a 
cross reference with the letter A, which I got through Mrs. 
Chenoweth with an apparent reference to a name, and whose 
meaning was not recogrized by any one, I do not know and 
have no evidence for interpreting it as yet. 

On June 21st he tried again, but without any success in 
evidential matter. One reference was apparently to the in- 
cident about the music in the séance room under the Phinuit 
régime which had been mentioned at a sitting the previous 
autumn when I was not present. But nothing evidential 
came of it. 

This terminated the experiments for Professor James. 
At the last sitting another communicator came. The mes- 
sages from Professor James, however, through Mrs. Smead 
were not any better than those through Mrs. Chenoweth. 
They are wholly different in style, owing to the different 
types of mediumship and in spite of the fact that the method 
of automatic writing in each case is identical so far as we can 
see. There is a tendency to manifest less chaff in Mrs. 
Smead than in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth, and this is prob- 
ably due to the method of development and the controls, 
together with the different habits and mental temperaments 
of the two ladies. However this may be, it is noticeable 
that through Mrs. Smead Professor James can get at the 
gist of a subject more clearly than he does with Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, tho he is so fragmentary that the evidence does not 
seem to be any better. Such as it is it was much more 
meager than was desired, and the striking evidence had to 
come from others. 

There is one incident of peculiar interest and importance 
and which adds much to the value of Professor James’ mes- 
sages, if value we can give them. It is a most interesting 
piece of cross reference. On the 12th of September, 1910, 
Professor James, purporting to communicate through Mrs. 
Smead said that he had tried to communicate through Mrs. 
Verrall living in England, naming her and her locality, the 
latter simply as “across the water.” Two months later 
through Mrs. Chenoweth he again mentioned having tried 
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through Mrs. Verrall. Later inquiry in England of Miss Alice 
Johnson, Secretary of the English Society, resulted in the fol- 
lowing facts. Mrs. Verrall had a dream on September 12th, 
1910, in which she felt Professor James was trying to com- 
municate. My sitting with Mrs. Smead was held at 10 A. M. 
of that date, several hours earlier than London time, so that 
her dream must have been that morning. A record of the 
dream had been made by Mrs. Verrall. The reference 
through Mrs. Chenoweth was made, as indicated, two months 
later, but coincides with the fact that Mrs. Verrall had been 
impressed with the effort of Professor James. That is to 
say, Mrs. Verrall had had the impression of the presence of 
Professor James and two mediums in America, or Professor 
James purporting to communicate through them, soon after- 
ward stated in their trance that Professor James had tried 
to communicate through Mrs. Verrall. No other psychics 
were mentioned. Both psychics knew that Mrs. Verrall did 
similar work, but they had the same opportunities to know 
of others also doing the same work. The most natural per- 
son to mention was Mrs. Piper, as her reputation and sup- 
posed work at the time would most naturally provoke sub- 
conscious guessing. But not a hint of her appeared and 
during the whole series of experiments both psychics were 
either remarkably silent about Mrs. Piper where they had 
vears before referred to her freely or they acted as if Mrs. 
Piper was not active in the work, which was the fact, un- 
known to myself as well as to the psychics. Hence the coin- 
cidence with Mrs. Verrall is all the more striking. 

But there is one set of incidents which is perhaps as im- 
portant as any that I know in connection with Professor 
James. I must go back a little to make them clear. 

Some years ago after the death of Dr. Hodgson and be- 
fore that of Professor James, while he was lecturing in 
England, a reference was made to him through Mrs. Cheno- 
weth in a somewhat pertinent way. At about the same time 
Dr. Hodgson, purporting to communicate through Miss 
Gaule, said that he had seen Professor James in pink pajamas 
and that he looked cute in them. I wrote to Professor 
James at the time, after obtaining his address in England 
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and received the reply that he was wearing “ pink pajamas ” 
at the time. It was not possible for the psychic to have 
known the facts, whatever we may think about guessing. 
But this is neither here nor there in the facts I wish to 
mention. I have narrated the incidents to make intelligible 
a later experiment and to show that the mind of Professor 
James in life was familiar with facts in connection with me 
to make any further reference to them. important. To test 
the reaction when he was claiming to communicate through 
Mrs. Chenoweth I once asked him if he remembered any- 
think about “ pink pajamas ” and the reply was in no respect 
evidential, tho apparently appreciative of the significance 
in the mention of them. Later I thought to try a cross refer- 
ence with Mrs. Smead and asked him to say “ pink pajamas ” 
there. In the series of sittings held with her there was an 
entire failure to allude to them. 

But recently a young boy in the family of a clergyman 
developed mediumistic powers and both in automatic writing 
and by crystal gazing, in messages appearing as visual writ- 
ing, when J was not present at all, Professor James purported to 
communicate and mentioning me referred to pink pajamas 
and to a black necktie. He said: “I want you to give Hyslop 
two pairs of pink pajamas and a black necktie for Christmas.” 
The parents referred to the facts as amusing and without 
any knowledge of their significance. I had kept the inci- 
dents absolutely to myself. They were quite astonished to 
find how pertinent they were. The black necktie I used at 
sittings and was one which had belonged to Professor James. 
The reference to “ pink pajamas ” explains itself as the cross 
reference which should have come through Mrs. Smead, and 
showed a memory of them. The association of his name and 
mine with them strengthens the reference. The manner 
of mentioning them suggested a Christmas present to me 
of them and so does not superficially indicate why they were 
mentioned. Such things occur in cross references. But the 
facts have considerable coincidental interest. 


Comments. 
When it comes to estimating the body of facts that thus 
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purport to come from Professor James we have to admit 
that they will disappoint the general public, as should be ex- 
pected by a scientific man. Many of the incidents are ex- 
cellent evidence of identity, but besides the paucity of the 
facts there is the failures and mistakes in many instances 
that will affect the general judgment of the case. While it 
is a fact that errors and false statements are not against the 
claim that the effort originates from Professor James, the 
public is so ignorant of what the problem is that it will, as 
usual, commit worse errors in its judgment than spirits com- 
monly do in the facts. Of course, we cannot claim that 
errors are evidence, unless they are of a certain type, but they 
are not objections. They are problems. The real fact, how- 
ever, is that the actual errors are not the primary weakness 
of the data purporting to come from Professor James. It is 
rather the paucity of them that weakens their claim to the 
nature of proof. That weakness, however, is much increased 
by the nature of the circumstances. Professor James was 
so well known to the public generally that it is extremely 
difficult to obtain facts that might not be impeached by that 
knowledge. A much more obscure person would have far 
superior chances of transmitting better evidence of identity, 
and this is well illustrated in the communications of my 
father and his group of relatives, whose results will appear 
in later numbers of the Journal. Professor James and men 
as well known as he cannot enjoy that immunity. Many 
an incident that he gave has to be discounted because he was 
a public personality. For instance, the incident of the loving 
cup and black ebony stand would have been an excellent in- 
cident but for this very limitation. It had become public 
property at the time and as Mrs. Chenoweth lived so near 
him in the same city it was possible that she knew the inci- 
dent. In fact, her own subconscious referred to it as pos-. 
sible knowledge from the newspapers. Many other inci- 
dents suffer from like suspicions. But there are instances 
that cannot be discredited in that or any other way. The 
Greek letter Omega and the cross cannot be impeached ex- 
cept by accusing myself of collusion. The records were 
known to no living person but myself, having made them 
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myself and locked them up out of sight. The same is true 
of the “ pink pajama” incident, my visit to Professor James 
and the package, the talk before his “seminar’”’, his diet, 
his last meal from a crust of bread. Equal immunity can be 
had for certain other incidents which cannot be enumerated 
here. The reader must determine them by a careful study of 
the detailed record. It is their collective force that has the 
principal value. 

There are many facts which are as evidential as these 
which I have mentioned, but they cannot be brought out to 
general readers. ‘They cannot be appreciated by any except 
those who knew the mind of Professor James intimately 
either from personal acquaintance or from his books. They 
will appear to be weak from the suspicion of acquaintance 
on the part of the psychics. But any one who examines 
these obscure incidents illustrating characteristic ideas will 
find that, while one or two of them might be obtainable from 
reading his published writings, the large number of them 
would not easily be obtained except by a minute acquaintance 
with his writings which neither psychic has. But we shall 
always have to waive the claims of evidence in such cases 
and they are not urged here. On the whole his evidence is 
not what was desirable, at least for the satisfaction of the 
hungry public. This expectant clientele demands evidence 
in the characteristics of the man as it knew him and perhaps 
messages that, to the scientific man would appear the veriest 
rot. Fortunately Professor James himself remained true to 
his ideas of the subject while he was living, namely, the 
need of small and trivial facts that would prove personal 
identity. One of the most characteristic things in the whole 
record is just this feature of his efforts. No one in the in- 
vestigations of psychic phenomena ever insisted more rigidly 
than he did while living that personal identity was the funda- 
mental problem and that only the remotest trivial facts 
would prove it. The “pink pajama” incident lends itself 
to Philistine humor, but it cannot be surpassed for evidential 
value, especially in its cross reference import, to any one 
who really and intelligently understands this problem. The 
only disappointing thing for those interested is the paucity 
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of the evidence, not its omission of characteristic tendencies 
in his philosophic thought. 

The present writer is not at all surprised at the outcome. 
His experience has been that intellectual minds have greater 
difficulty in establishing personal identity than do common 
people. The reason for this is ample. Intellectual men do 
not remember so many of the trivial incidents in life as do 
common minds. Their mental occupations are with high 
and abstract themes which do not lend themselves to sensory 
imagery which is so necessary for the proof of identity and 
which is more easily adapted to the methods of communi- 
cating, especially in the work of Mrs. Chenoweth. We can- 
not explain in this article what these methods are, but they 
can be found in the discussion of the problem in the Proceed- 
ings (Vol. VI, pp. 23-92), and in the article of this number 
which explains them. Briefly it is the pictorial or clairvoy- 
ant way of representing thoughts and this is adapted to 
sensory imagery, more particulary of the visual type. The 
abstractions of philosophic thought do not lend themselves 
to accurate representation by any such method and they 
would be useless in the identity problem for a man like Pro- 
fessor James who was so well known. This ought to be 
axiomatic with intelligent people. At any rate, the fact was 
recognized by Professor James when living and manifests 
itself here in the communications. In spite of this, however, 
the total effect of the communications is not what would 
convert a sceptic of psychic phenomena, and it is not the 
messages of Professor James that leads me to recognize them 
as primary evidence in the problem. It is the superior evi- 
dence in other cases that justifies the hypothesis of spirits and 
his only illustrate it in an inferior manner. After the hy- 
pothesis has once been substantiated it does not require a 
large amount of evidence to prove personal identity, if we 
are secure against ordinary explanations of the facts. Tele- 
pathy I do not take seriously in this problem. I regard it 
as long ago cast out of court and so I do not discuss it in this 
connection. The primary question is whether we have 
transcended fraud and casual knowledge. Not that I con- 
sider fraud as a tenable theory in this case, tho many a 
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Philistine, from inability to recognize scientific method, will 
still imagine an inconceivable amount of fraud rather than 
admit the possibility that human experience may not be an 
iron bound prison beyond which no possible knowledge 
is attainable. I admit that it is the obstinancy of this class 
which is harder to meet than the: objections of any others. 
But I do not make any concessions to it nor am I interested 
in converting it. I propose to go my way collecting facts 
and let the class do its own investigating. Sitting in their 
libraries and grumbling on paper is not science and I have 
long since discarded the duty to couch the work in terms of 
evidence that would be proof against the capacities of the 
human imagination. The possibility of casual knowledge 
emerging in a subconscious state I fully admit as a liability 
and it has been reckoned with in estimating the facts. But 
the circumstances made fraud impossible in some instances 
and unprofitable in others, while the things easily obtainable 
by it were not produced and things not obtainable were. 
The whole case rests on the relative importance of the 
facts and these are not so good or numerous as in that of 
other personalities. 

I speak, of course, from the point of view of the layman, 
while as a scientific student of the phenomena I should prob- 
ably attach much more weight to the facts than those who 
wish more striking evidence. ‘The cross references are not 
mean facts, tho they do not stand out as striking to the 
imagination. It was certainly very significant to be told 
through both psychics that Mrs. Verrall had been tried by 
Professor James and then afterward to find that she had had 
a dream of him in which she thought him communicating 
or trying to do so, the first of the statements being by Mrs. 
Smead and occurring on the same date on which Mrs. Verrall 
had her dream and the other two months after the dream. 
Little incidents of that kind have more value than the aver- 
age layman will assign to them. But in spite of all this it 
has to be conceded that the evidence is not what was ex- 
pected by the public and perhaps by many scientific men 
who have not examined the problem but who essay to make 
demands no more intelligently than the public. The whole 
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case is an important illustration of education on the problem 
of evidence, which will be much more conclusive when it 
comes from obscure and unknown persons. 

One incident should not remain unnoticed. ‘The news- 
papers published widely at the time of his death that Pro- 
fessor James had left a post-humous letter whose contents 
were to be divulged, if he found himself surviving death and 
it was possible to transmit them. Allusion was made 
through one of the psychics to something of the kind, but 
a thorough investigation showed that there was no evidence 
whatever anywhere known to the family or anyone else 
that such a letter had ever been written. It was probably 
this piece of newspaper lying that gave rise to public expec- 
tations. I have no doubt, also, that the story affected many 
an alleged message about it. In any case, it was perhaps 
fortunate that no such letter existed, because the wiry scep- 
tic could escape the force of such a message quite as easily 
as any other supernormal facts, and the public will have to 
learn that the real evidence is the collective experience of 
the human race. 





Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 
ENDOWMENT AGAIN. 


Readers of the Journal may not have understood the 
reason for keeping a model for making a will on the cover of 
the publication and we were not able when resolving on keep- 
ing a sample statement there to explain the reason for it until 
the present time. They may remember, however, that we 
stated in an editorial note at the time that we had lost a 
bequest because a will had been badly drawn. We are now 
prepared to state the facts in detail. 

An Associate member of the Society, Mr. Warren B. 
Field, drew up a will in behalf of the Society in the following 
manner. He left his property in trust for the income up to 
$300 to go to his sister during her life and the surplus of that 
sum, if any, to go to the Society and at the death of the 
beneficiary named the Society was to receive the whole of 
the income accruing from the trust fund. In case the Society 
dissolved the trust went to the benefit of a Brooklyn art in- 
stitution for the purchase of paintings. The will was signed 
in a manner that made it appear it was not signed at the 
end as the law required. The main body of the will indi- 
cated that the property of the decedent should be disposed 
of after the directions of “the annexed paper” which single 
sheet was pinned on to the body of the will, while the signa- 
ture was attached to the previous sheet. It made it appear 
that the will was not signed at the end and two or three 
important wills had been declared invalid in the New York 
Courts because they had not been signed at the end. The 
consequence was that the Surrogate of Kings County, 
(Brooklyn) refused to probate the will. He did not even 
inform the Society that such a will existed that we might 
examine into the matter. We heard of it accidentally. One 
of the members of the Board of Trustees was in Chicago 
and there saw the bequest to the Society mentioned in the 
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papers and on arrival home, assuming that the Secretary 
knew about it, mentioned what he saw. The Secretary had 
known nothing about it. An appeal from the decision of the 
Surrogate was at once instituted and the Society lost the 
case in the Appellate Court, but appealed again to the Su- 
preme Court of the State and the suit was there won in 
February. The sum obtained is not a large one, but two 
things have been accomplished by it. The first is that the 
Society has proved a legal right to have and hold endowment 
funds, a right not questioned before, but not recognized by 
certain types of mind. The second thing accomplished was 
a modification of the previous decisions of the Supreme 
Court on wills of this kind, affecting all wills of the future. 
It was proved that the will was technically signed at the end. 
The “ annexed paper” was treated as a part of the will, as 
it could be read right along after the statement in the body 
of the will referring to it as indicating the mode of disposing 
of the donor’s property. 

We, therefore, take the occasion of reminding all who 
make wills or codicils in our behalf that they see that the 
will is signed at the physical end, or that codicils are properly 
signed, and then there will be no dispute about their char- 
acter. 

Besides it would be wise to notify the Society of any will 
made in its behalf and also to specify in the will that the 
executor or executors should notify the Society in addition, 
and this would prevent any such mishaps as occurred with 
the will above mentioned. 

It would be well to have a trained lawyer draw such a 
will or codicil so that its character and the correctness of 
witnessing it would not be questioned. The signature should 
be at the end of the will or codicil and nothing written after 
it except the signatures of the witnesses and the Notary. 

The Society now has a guarantee of a permanent exist- 
ence and the next step is to obtain funds for prosecuting its 
work on an adequate scale. It is extremely desirable that 
an understudy be obtained to assure no wasteful breaks in 
its work at the death of its present officers. Members can 
use their influence to induce others who have the means to 
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see that we get endowment funds at once. Much important 
work is awaiting attention. Nine tenths of what could be 
done has to be neglected simply for the lack of means and 
men to do it. We have but touched the surface of our prob- 
lem and very large issues are waiting investigation. There’ 
is no time to waste and the opportunity is great for institut- 
ing the most important work that science ever attacked. 
The Secretary can do little to induce the public to respect 
the needs of the work. It must be done by those who are 
not exposed to the bias with which he must be accused or 
suspected. We have already achieved a permanent right 
to existence and now we must not pause on the threshold. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


As soon as the February Journal was published the New 
York Herald gave a brief account in its columns of the Man- 
tilla case, the boy who could name the day of the week on 
which any date was mentioned and the New York Times 
published a short statement from Mr. Sargent explaining the 
process by which such things could be done. The item was 
headed: “ Hyslop’s Protege may Know a Trick. Spirits not 
necessary in telling Day of the Week for any year, Month, 
and Day. Done long ago at Barnums.” 

I at once went to see Mr. Sargent and to secure an au- 
thentic statement of the way the “trick ’’ could be done and 
he promised to supply me with the formula and asked that 
I wait a day or so when he expected to have another. When 
the article came it contained three formulas for telling the 
day in the week when any date was named. I embody his 
letter to me with the statement. Mr. Sargent wrote me for 
a copy of the Journal before writing the statement. I was 
out of the city and did not receive his letter until my return 
when I immediately forwarded him a copy of the Journal 
by special delivery. I received his letter and the article 
before he received the copy of the Journal, so that his paper 
was written without seeing the original account of the boy. 
His letter written after seeing the account will be included in 
the correspondence.—Editor. ° 


New York, [March 6th, 1912.] 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose herewith the methods of finding day of week when 
month and year are given. I intended to wait till I saw the 
original article in your Journal, but the storm kept me at home 
this P. M., so I took the time to write it up. I hope this is what 
you wanted. 


Yours truly, 
J. W SARGENT. 
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[ Article follows. ] 

Miguel Manuel Mantilla, an eight year old Mexican boy, told 
Dr. Hyslop that when he heard the day of the month and year 
he could see the day of the week on a big black ball which floated 
toward him. 

This statement may be true, as there is no way for any one 
except Miguel himself to know what he sees, but there are several 
easy methods of getting the same result without the use of the 
big black ball, or any other occult apparatus. 

To find the day of the week on which any date falls, by the 
method used by Professor Hutchins, who was Barnum’s Light- 
ning Calculator long years ago, when Barnum’s Museum was 
on lower Broadway, it is necessary to commit to memory the 
following table: 


Sept. 1 April 2. Jan. 3 May 4 = Nov. 6 
Dec. 1 July 2 Oct.3 Aug. 5 Feb. 6 
June 0 Mar. 6 


On leap year the figure for Jan. is 2 and for Feb. 6. Other- 
wise the list is the same. 

When the date is given divide the last two figures of the 
vear by 4. If there is no remainder it is a leap year: if there is 
a remainder discard it and add the result of the division (without 
the remainder) to the last two figures of the year, and then add 
the day of the month given and then add the figure opposite the 
month in the table, and then divide the total by 7, the number of 
days in the week, and if there is no remainder the day will be 
Saturday. If the remainder is 1, it is Sunday: if 2, Monday: if 3 
Tuesday, and so on to the 6th day, Friday. 

The following example will make the above clear: What day 
of the week was july 5th, 1864? 

The last two figures of the year are 64, divided by 4 gives 16, 
which is added to 64, then add 5, the day of the month given, and 
then add 2, the number in the table opposite July, the total being 
87. Divide that by 7 and there will be a remainder of 3, so that 
the 5th day of July, 1864, fell on the 3rd day of the week, Tuesday. 

I have discovered, however, that while this rule applies to all 
dates of the Gregorian calendar up to the beginning of the present 
century, another code must be used for the 20th century. There- 
fore I have made a revised code by taking 2 from each of the 
numbers in the above table, so for dates in this century the table 
should be as follows: 


Jan. 1 Feb. 4 April 0 May 2 June 5 
Oct. 1 Mar. 4 July 0 Au. 3 
Nov. 4 : Dec. 6 
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In leap year February will be 3 instead of 4. 

The method, of course, is exactly the same with the exception 
of the different figures for the months. 

Another method which is quite easy is as follows: first mem- 
orize this little couplet. 


Time flies fast, men wisely say : 
Men think, alas, time’s fooled away. 


Each of these twelve words stands for a month of the year 
in regular order from January to December, and the first letter 
of each word stands for a day of the week: A standing for Sun- 
day to distinguish it from Saturday, and Th for Thursday to 
distinguish it from Tuesday. 

To find the day of the week in the 19th century, divide one 
half of the last two figures of the year by 7 (the number of days 
in the week), if it is a leap year, and the remainder will show the 
day of the month on which the day of the week given in the 
couplet will fall. This seems rather involved, but an example will 
make it clear. 

What day of the week was July 9th, 1852? (This was leap 
year.) One half of 52 is 26 and this divided by 7 leaves 5 re- 
mainder. July being the 7th month of the year, and the 7th word 
in the couplet beginning with M, the 5th of July must have been 
Monday and the 9th being four days later must have been Friday, 
which is correct. 

If it is not a leap year, take half of the leap vear previous 
to the date given, and deduct one for each year since the leap 
year, and then divide by 7 to get the remainder and finish as 
above. 

For example: What day of the week was Dec. 25th, 1869? 
Half of the previous leap year ’68, is 34. Deduct 1 leaving 33, 
divide by 7 and you will have 5 remainder. December being the 
12th month and the 12th word in the couplet beginning with A, 
the 5th was Sunday, as was also the 12th, 19th, and 26th, so that 
the 25th fell on the previous day, Saturday. 

For dates in the 20th century, add 2 to the remainder after 
dividing by 7; otherwise the method is the same as above. I 
suppose it is needless to add that any year that is divisible by 4 
without a remainder is a leap year. 

I have thought of another method that might be used, but I 
do not think it ever has. This method is a little more difficult 
to learn but is instantaneous in execution. It is based on the 
perpetual calendar. This calendar is the same as the ordinary 
business calendar, with the days of the month in seven vertical 
columns and the days of the week at the head of the columns, the 
only difference being that the days of the week can be moved 
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along so that Monday can be placed over either of the first seven 
figures. In connection with this there is a code of figures and 
letters showing how to place the days of the week to show what 
day of the week will be the 1st, 8th, 15th, 22nd and 29th of any 
month from the year 1 to the year 4000, according to the Gre- 
gorian system of reckoning time. 

To use this method it is necessary to memorize this code by 
the method given in Loisette’s Assimilative Memory, then as 
soon as you hear the date, you instantly know one day in each 
week of the month given, and the rest is easy. 


I think that I have proved my case, and that the black ball is 
unnecessary. 


After receiving the Journal Mr. Sargent wrote the fol- 
lowing letter with its additional comments—Editor. 


New York, March 7th, 1912. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir: 

On looking over the Journal just received I find I made a mis- 
take in the name of the boy, as I had only the Times article for 
reference. Please correct the error. 

I should also have stated that the boy need not know the 
method, as there are a dozen different codes of signals by which 
the day of the week could be communicated to him. You savy 
in your report that you watched for signals, but the code is so 
short, only six signals being necessary, that several different 
methods can be used, and by shifting from one to the other de- 
tection is rendered impossible. 

I am sorry to be obliged to spoil another of your test cases; 
namely the one stated at the close of your article in which the 
boy gave the number of seconds covered by his own life time. 
This is simply a mathematical trick and not at all difficult, as I 
remember it. It was used by a friend of mine in several vaude- 
ville houses in this city a few years ago it a pseudo lightning 
calculating act. I cannot put my hand on it at this time, but 
| have it somewhere among my papers, as he gave it to me to 
use in an act that I was then giving with my wife, and which I 
called ““ Mnemonitism ”. I did not use it as my act was already 
too long, and I was obliged to cut out some tests that I con- 
sidered better than this. Even if I had it at hand I would not 
feel at liberty to expose it, as I do not consider it my property. 

Sincerely, 


J. W. SARGENT. 


M. 1. Past President Society of American Magicians. 
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Comments of Editor. 


[ am exceedingly glad to have Mr. Sargent’s formulas 
and point of view indicated by himself, because it gives me a 
much desired opportunity to make some observations on our 
particular problem and the relation of conjurers to it. I 
must, however, first take up some errors and omissions by 
Mr. Sargent, with remarks about the source of his informa- 
tion and his entire misconception of the case as present in 
our account in the Journal. 

1. JI want the reader to notice that he wrote his article 
on the basis of a newspaper report, one that was itself bor- 
rowed from a mutilated account in another paper, and totally 
misrepresented the position of the Journal on the facts. 

2. No explanation whatever of the incident was offered 
by the editor in his comments. He not only did not refer 
to spirits, but he did not even accept the explanation by the 
father of the boy, who had thought it subconscious calcula- 
tion. The editor did not believe that theory nor did he be- 
lieve there was one tota of evidence for spirits in it. He had 
no explanation whatever of the facts and offered none. 

3. The editor carefully indicated in the comments, not 
only that he had reckoned with the conceivability of col- 
lusion with the father but also that he did not think his 
experiment conclusive because he required to choose his own 
interpreter between himself and the child while the father 
should be absent. None of the family knew English, and to 
secure the case against suspicion an interpreter of the editor's 
own selection would have been necessary, and that was not 
possible. Mr. Sargent seems not to have remarked this even 
when he read the report. 

4. The boy did not tell the editor anything about a black 
ball. It was a statement made in a letter by a Mexican. 
This is a small matter, but it signifies carelessness of reading. 
The main point, however, in regard to the incident of the 
ball, is Mr. Sargent’s assumption that this had any import- 
ance in the case. He seems to have looked at the incident 
as a pretence of explaining the phenomena, and his naive 
remark about its not being necessary shows that he had no 
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conception of what it meant in such a report. It was only 
a part of a psychological phenomenon, normal or otherwise, 
and made no difference to the editor. The whole case rested, 
not on the means of explaining the facts, for it was not ex- 
planation he was after, but on the conditions determining 
whether there were any facts at all to be explained. The 
primary question was whether the boy depended on previous 
knowledge of such facts and that question turned on the 
relation of the parents to them, not on the question whether 
some one else could do the same thing. 

5. ‘The boy was not “eight” years old, but six when he 
did these things, or was said to have begun doing them. He 
was reported as an invalid as not able to read and write 
save the letters of the alphabet, and even these were learned 
after he had done the work. ‘The father was a banker in 
the place and reported as an honorable and intelligent man. 
He showed no interest but the scientific one in the facts and 
was so conservative as to explain the phenomena by sub- 
conscious calculation on the part of the boy, a theory quite 
preposterous to me, tho I was glad to see that he did not 
resort to spirits which he distinctly disavowed. 

The question was, then, not at all whether the phenomena 
could be duplicated by trained conjurers, but whether the 
boy did what was claimed for him and whether there was 
evidence of Iving and collusion on the part of the parents. 
That was the issue for Mr. Sargent to meet. The editor 
did not and does not care how the “trick” can be done. 
That had nothing to do with the question. It was wholly 
whether there was evidence of any kind that the bov was the 
subject of the phenomena without education of the normal 
kind. That matter depends wholly on the testimony of the 
parents. Such as could be obtained was all in favor of their 
entire honesty and freedom from collusion, appearing quite 
as interested in the scientific side of the facts as could be 
desired, and no amount of plaving the “trick ”’ on the stage 
by trained conjurers has anything to do with the issue. 

Right here, then, I wish to remark the perpetual illusion 
under which conjurers and the public that assumes the prob- 
lem to be one for such authorities labor in this subject. 
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They assume that, if a fact can be duplicated by conjurers, 
it is thrown out of court as evidence of the supernormal. 
This all depends on the conditions under which the phe- 
nomena occur. If the phenomena occur under wholly dif- 
ferent conditions from those observed by the conjurer, you 
may perform the “trick” till doomsday and you have not 
affected the issue in such cases as the Mantilla boy. The 
question there was, not whether others could tell the day 
of the week in any specified month or year when the date 
was given, but whether the boy could do it either by the same 
or other normal means under the conditions specified. Mr. 
Sargent has not even approached that question. It was his 
business to discredit the testimony of the witnesses: for that 
was all that the editor had before him. It was proved by the 
editor’s experiments that the boy could do the thing claimed, 
no matter what explanation was given, and that was all the 
editor was concerned with, while this confirmation of the 
testimony of the parents suggested that it might be accepted 
in other matters and threw the whole responsibility for the 
phenomena upon them, if they were really ordinary ones, 
and even as conjuring “ tricks” they were not ordinary ones 
for a boy of his physical and mental condition, assuming the 
correctness of the reports on the case. 

6. Mr. Sargent did not have the facts before him when 
he wrote his first article and in the second he makes no refer- 
ence at all to the second series of experiments, in which the 
boy named the years in which any given date would fall on 
a given day of the week. The methods which he gives for 
performing the “trick”’ of naming the day of the week on a 
given date of the month and year will not apply to one-half 
the phenomena, unless we apply the last and fourth method 
mentioned, and even that would not explain the process in- 
volved in the dates prior to 1582. The most interesting 
thing in the phenomena was the boy’s mistake for dates prior 
to the adoption of the Gregorian calendar. It is a formula 
for the whole set of facts that is required, and it does not 
suffice to take out a part of them and, ignoring the real or 
alleged conditions under which they are said to have oc- 
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curred, propose an explanation that does not cover all the 
phenomena. 

7. Now I wish to attack the fundamental assumption of 
the conjuring tribe and the public. They always argue as 
if it was necessary to have facts inexplicable altogether in 
order to sustain the existence of the supernormal. Or if 
that is not the correct way to make the statement, they as- 
sume that showing the process involved in the reproduction 
of a similar phenomenon is a ground for rejecting the ex- 
istence of the supernormal, and especially a spiritistic theory 
on certain facts. This I boldly affirm to be an illusion. ‘The 
supernormal or the existence of spirits is not a deduction 
from the inability to explain facts or to indicate the process 
by which similar ones can be duplicated, but it rests on the 
question whether, in specific cases, the process implied was 
applicable or not. This is evidence of what occurs in the 
concrete case, not of what occurs under entirely different cir- 
cumstances. A spiritistic theory for instance, does not de- 
pend on what cannot be explained, but on what can be very 
“naturally” explained. The conjurer and the public are 
always running after miracles or inexplicable things as evi- 
dence of the “ supernatural’, when the fact is that it is not 
inexplicability but explicability in general on which such a 
theory must rest. If I were to follow any such method as 
the conjurer and the public generally assume I might appeal 
to gravitation to explain anything whatever when I found 
that I could not explain a fact by reasoning or conjurers’ 
tricks. The fact is that we cannot resort to any theory when 
a fact seems inexplicable. We have to confess ignorance, 
precisely as the editor did in regard to the phenomena of the 
boy. A man is sure to be led into all sorts of illusions, if he 
runs off to “ supernatural’ theories because he can’t explain 
a fact by conjuring. To me the fact that any given phe- 
nomena can be duplicated by conjuring or explained by it as 
phenomena in any given conditions would be so much in 
favor of a spiritistic theory where such conditions were not 
observed or excluded the application of normal conjuring 
from them. What a spiritistic theory does is to reproduce 
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as much of the normal processes of human life as is possible 
and simply excludes the ordinary sources of knowledge. 
Now it is right here that the psychic researcher, without 
urging spiritistic theories at all, will always welcome the 
simplification of the processes involved in determining such 
results as are found in the experiments with the boy. It 
was precisely because the editor could not see any simple 
process of determining the days of the week when year, 
month, and date were given, or the years when the day of 
the week and vear and month were given, that he refused to 
explain the facts at all. Now he has the conjurer to thank 
for a supposed simple process for determing them, which 
enables him to see how easy it would be for spirits to do the 
same, if only we can accept the testimony of witnesses as to 
the facts and conditions under which the facts occur. The 
conjurer’s explanation only helps a theory of the super- 
normal, and does not displace it, when the testimony is 
satisfactory as to their occurrence. I do not think there is 
any evidence for spirits in the Mantilla case, but if the proc- 
ess of reproducing the phenomena by trained conjurers is 
half so simple as Mr. Sargent wants us to believe, I should 
welcome it as a great help to the probability of spirits in all 
such cases, if we only had the evidence that the facts were as 
claimed. Again it is clear that the question is not whether 
you can offer a simple process for determining days and dates 
as described, but whether the testimony of the parties is ac- 
ceptable. It is precisely because living human beings can do 
such things that half the objections to a spiritistic explana- 
tion are removed. The editor did not see how spirits could 
do such things on the hypothesis that they did do them. 
What we needed was precisely just such an explanation of 
‘simple’ processes involved and of their reproduction by 
living minds, to make a spiritistic claim intelligible or pos- 
sible. The whole question then would be whether the facts 
occurred as described. If they did it would be easy to ex- 
plain them by spirits that know as much about the calendar 
as the living. The question is not whether spirits are re- 
quired to do what living people cannot do, but whether they 
might not do the same things where a specific instance of 
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the living did not do it, and it was not even claimed that they 
did do it in the present instance. But it would be claimed 
that they might do what the living can do. Hence the whole 
issue is whether the evidence was good enough to suppose 
that the boy did not do what is claimed for him. 

8. Mr. Sargent indicates that the editor regarded the 
instance quoted at the end as a test case and expressed his 
regret at spoiling it by suggesting how simple the process 
is. He should have seen that the editor did not make it a 
test case. The editor did not make anything in the incident 
a test case. ‘The editor simply reported the facts and the 
only object in quoting the case at all was to show that an- 
other boy of six years of age had been alleged under good 
evidence to have done what was described. It made no 
difference what his method was. If the one boy could, at 
six vears of age, tell the number of seconds that had passed 
since his birth in so short a time:it was quite as credible that 
another, who was alleged to be unable to read or write, 
should be able to do what was asserted. It does not impeach 
the fact in either case to show how simple it is, or even to 
explain it in any way. The boy who was said to have told the 
number of seconds that had elapsed since his birth was 
vouched for by an able and scientific man and the conjurer’s 
arts had not been associated with him. You may deny the 
facts, if vou like or ask for better evidence, but explaining 
them is not impeaching them. The question is whether the 
boy had a conjurer’s training and such evidence as we have 
tends to show that he did not and this in both cases under 
consideration. Besides there is the case of Zerah Colburn 
and also several others where the suspicion of conjuring 
methods by the living could never be breathed. The editor 
also knows another case soon to be published where the 
facts were unimpeachable, and were explained as feats of 
memory rather than calculation, and these features were as 
unusual in psychology as the hypothetical calculations, tho 
less mysterious because the calculation had previously been 
made in the normal way. The question here is not whether 
the phenomenon can be duplicated by trained conjurers, but 
whether children six vears of age who are alleged not to have 
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had any such training, could have applied these methods 
without it. Mr. Sargent has not faced that issue and neither 
does the conjurer ever frankly face it. Or to put it briefly, 
it is not what can be done by any trained person, but what was 
done by an untrained person, or what is the evidence that 
the person was untrained, as it was proved that he did do the 
“trick’’. No one can get away from that issue. It is not 
what conjurers can do, but what investigation of the special 
case have you made. ‘The simpler the process of doing such 
things the more easy it is to settle the issue. 

I think most readers will agree that the methods which 
Mr. Sargent describes are not so simple as he wishes us to 
believe. That is, they are not so simple for children who 
cannot read or write and who as a consequence could not 
calculate to any such extent. Here again we come to the 
fundamental issue which is whether the parents and others 
have told the truth about the boy’s education and their own 
relation to him. That is the question, and not how a con- 
jurer has imitated the facts. 

What the editor wishes the conjurer would do is to get a 
far simpier method of determining the day of the week or 
years on which the same day will fall. It would help a 
spiritistic theory immensely, where the facts tended to prove 
(1) that the subject did not previously know the facts and 
(2) that such cases were mediumistic in other respects. It 
was precisely because the boy showed no associated phe- 
nomena of mediumship and because the process of deter- 
mining dates was not apparently simple enough to make it 
credible that even spirits could do such a thing that the re- 
sort to them was not justifiable. But if you will show us a 
simpler method than you have done, one of the difficulties of a 
spiritistic interpretation will be removed. The conjurer can 
help us here if he will only continue in simplifving the whole 
process. 

%. Attention should be called to the usual stupidity of 
the public and conjurers in particular for their passing over 
the cases of the other children to lay the whole stress of in- 
terest on that of the Mexican boy. The other two cases 
were by far the more important and showed transcendence 
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of normal experience in a form that forces the same issue as 
in the Mantilla case. The critic must impeach the testimony 
of the informants or accept the inadequacy of normal ex- 
perience to account for the facts. One of the cases was the 
son of a scientific man known all over the world and rested 
solely on the question whether the child could read or write. 
The parents reported that he could not and this does not 
involve a remarkable fact about a child a few years of age. 
The other case was that of a respectable English family in 
this country who did not care about notoriety in such phe- 
nomena and who had never given any interest to the facts 
outside the family. In both the whole question was simply 
the veracity of the informants and that must be impeached 
before the facts can be discredited. But neither the public 
nor the conjurer paid the slightest attention to these in- 
stances which were by far more important and significant 
than the Mexican case. True to their instincts, however, of 
running after what they cannot explain for evidence they 
run after the less significant and even then did not remark 
the admission of the editor that it was not evidentially satis- 
factory. Instead of studying the case from the evidential 
they ran after the explanatory aspect, which has very little 
to do with the issue. 

To summarize this whole matter, it is not what can be 
imitated or what is conceivable a priori in any special case, 
but what the actual facts are that determine the nature of a 
case. That is a matter of testimony, and not of imitation. I 
have no doubt that the supernormal can be simulated very 
largely by conjurers, but they never reproduce the conditions 
under which the genuine phenomena occur and they never 
take the trouble to investigate an individual case personally 
with the methods of the psychologist and physiologist. If 
their methods and assumptions had been followed we should 
never have known the existence of hysteria, epilepsy, som- 
nambulism, automatism, apparitions and a host of other ab- 
normal phenomena. The sooner that the public learns that 
the place of the conjurer is in artificially producing illusions 
and not in studying concrete instances of psychological phe- 
nomena where the honesty of the subject is either sustained 
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by evidence or the impossibility of dishonesty by psycholog- 
ical methods of which the conjurer knows nothing, the better 
for a scientific knowledge of the subject. The conjurer will 
always be a help where he can show simple processes con- 
trary to the superficial appearance of normal experience, but 
it will have no bearing on the evidential issue. It will act- 
ually help the appeal to transcendental agencies where the 
evidential situation is satisfactory. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Ghostly Phenomena. By Elliott O’Donnell. ‘T. Werner Laurie, 
Clifford’s Inn, London. 


This book does not pretend to be written in accordance with a 
scientific object and hence it does not observe that minutely crit- 
ical method which the sceptic demands. But it is no part of our 
object to find fault with it on that account. The author has kept 
out of the especially critical field and has gathered together a 
number of stories fairly well substantiated and drawn his con- 
clusions from them. He is quite modest in his statements about 
them and there is nothing of the crank about the work. [ think 
him entirely right in giving the experiences, some of which are 
personally the printed record which they have. They will mate- 
rially add to the growing mass of facts, which if they are not au- 
thenticated by the critical methods of the Societies, will greatly 
stimulate interest in these important phenomena. ‘The book can 
be read with a fair degree of confidence to say the least, and 
some day will probably have good standing among the literature 
of this age trying to gain recognition for the supernormal. Some 
will take objection to his use of the term “ Elementals ”, but he 
carefully defines his meaning, which is not altogether the same 
as the traditional one, and I think it would be well, until the old 
ideas about them have lost their cohesion, to avoid its use. But 
that is a matter for each individual to decide. The book is well 
worth reading. 


Psychical Research. By Professor W. F. Barrett. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1912. 


This little book of nearly 300 pages is by one of the founders 
of the English Society for Psychical Research and who holds a 
chair in Dublin University He has recently been knighted. It 
will not be necessary to review the books at any length. It is so 
far a summary of the work of the Society that it can only receive 
praise. The sceptic will probably not receive it favorably, but he 
is not any longer to be regarded seriously. His day has passed, 
except for that careless public which will not report its facts 
carefully. The sceptic may still live on in the blissful delusion 
that he has no other enemies than popular credulity, but he can 
no longer cope with the scientific man. The present work, how- 
ever, is probably not intended to exhaust the case against the 
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sceptic, but to enlighten the general public as to the important 
results already achieved in the investigation. It covers the whole 
field of the various phenomena that have come under the purview 
of the Society and does it in a manner that should appeal to the 
layman without any difficulty. It is in plain English and has 
none of the labored or technical obscurities of the scientific man, 
tho losing nothing of the scientific man’s method and accuracy. 
The temper, spirit and universal fairness, and the calm patience 
with the doubter can hardly be excelled in the author’s way of 
treating the subject. He accepts the spiritistic interpretation of 
the phenomena, or at least of such as are fitted to support that 
view. But this view does not pervade the book as a challenge 
to the sceptical reader. It is reserved for the end of the book 
simply to state it briefly and cautiously, with the suggestion that 
there is still work to be done in the future to clear up many per 
plexities in the problem. Professor Barrett, scientific in his hab- 
its, takes nearly all his time in simply stating the facts, with no 
theoretical predisposition to have a theory in that statement and 
it is only at the end that we get any hint as to his explanation. 
No one can take offense at the method of presenting his data. 
We certainly commend the book to every one who wishes to get 
a clear idea of the work of the Society and its prospective con- 
clusions. 





